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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AGENTS 


Milwaukee will be the mecca of Northwestern Mutual agents from throughout the 
country on July 21, 22 and 23, when the 67th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Agents will be held. 


The scene above shows last year’s dinner when over 2,000 agents and their wives 
gathered for the Company dinner. 


The Officers of the Association and the Program Committee in charge of arranging 
and conducting the program are as follows: G. E. Morrison, Indianapolis, Ind., 
President; M. A. Carroll, Oshkosh, Wis., Vice-President; H. J. Schwahn, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Sec’y-Treas.; Program Committee—J. R. Mage, Los Angeles, Cal., Chairman; 
J. R. Guy, New York, N. Y.; R. M. Hefter, Chicago, Ill.; W. L. Momsen, Boston, 
Mass.; G. M. Venable, Columbus, Ga. 





There is every indication that this year’s meeting will equal last year’s in attend- 
ance and interest, as it will commemorate the Company’s 90th Anniversary 
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ut it won't be in a few months. That's all he needs—a little 
time. 
And that’s why persons just getting started like Prudential’s 
Modified Life 5. It gives them time—not a little, but five years— 
during which the premium rate is only 50% of the rate payable 
thereafter. 


It’s a policy to grow with—Prudential representatives, brokers 
and their clients realize that! 
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LIFE INSURANCE ,IN FIRST HALF OF YEAR | 











NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


PURCHASED BY 
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EACH COIN REPRESENTS 200 MILLION DOLLARS 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


P urcuases of new life insurance by 
American families during the first half of 
1947 continued the pace set in 1946, but 
did not exceed it. Surrender values were 
sought by policyholders in increased 
volume to warn the life insurance men 
throughout the land that the day is at 








Something Old 


HARLES DICKENS, to the average man, 
does not belong to this modern era wherein 


hand when they must preach the gospel 
that life insurance is the best property 
to own and to retain even though some 
luxuries and even conveniences of the 
day must be relinquished. 


Something Mew 


OLDIERS of Greece, confident of American 
and British support, are clashing in the 
Balkan hills with Albanian and Hellenic Com- 


na 
eq 





the most significant social and economic innova- . . : now t 
way , os munists emboldened by Soviet world policy. Many, § | 
tion is the almost universal acceptance of life - hn sentation Hank tenes end weak end Ge a young 
surance as an indispensable family asset. Yet his fering of multitudes, down the ages, has sponsored patrim 
advice on life insurance is timely and well reflects war and caused the destruction of peoples and If the 
his farsightedness. the death of nations, believe that these guns are§ wait s 
“No matter what may be the object of your sounding a call to battle which will be answered § cumul: 
solicitude—be insured. Whether you are think- by all the world. These folks see in these hos-§ tute th 
ing of the safety of your life by land, or by rail- tilities along the Greek henge duplication of assum 
ey the pattern of the Spanish Revolution, wherein w 
way, or by sea, or of the unbroken condition of communism and fascism tested the weapons with Secws 
your arms and legs, or of the maintenance of which they later would strive for global dictator-f “cient 
general health, or of comfort and competence in ship. To the 
your old age, or of the interests of wife and The little men and women of every race seekg ™Ore t 
children when you may be no more, or of a pro- only a means by which they may attain a way§ ¢xpens 
vision for your boy when he reaches mature age, of life free from evil forces. American leader-§ say: “I 
or of the happy marriage and wedding portion of nip alone can fulfill their hope of sme and forbids 
é security and avert world disaster. American in- Povert: 
your little daughter, one day to be, you hope, a surance leadership, whose mission is freedom , 
blushing bride, now a tiny, prattling fairy of from want, must assume a forward role in sustain- sped 
two or three years old—never mind the object— ing such American action as is deemed best for ea gel 
—Mass 


be insured.” — 
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peace to all. 
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»| In Action 


NT and health insurance is now the fastest growing busi- 
ACCI DE ness in the United States. The records show that in 
1906 there were 47 companies with a premium volume of $15,000,000, that in 1936, 
325 companies were accountable for premiums of $223,000,000, and that in 1946, 
600 different companies had a premium volume in excess of $675,000,000. Total 
premium volume for all classes of companies writing accident and health and 
hospitalization insurance were in excess of $850,000,000 in 1946, and a $1,000,000,000 
volume is anticipated in 1947. 


In the present era, when the prime urge of the men and women of America 
is to have a certain assurance that their present standards of living will be main- 
tained, certainly the way of the accident and health underwriter is freed of the 
obstacles which beset his predecessors. But even in this day, when the average 
person is prepared to accept a sound method by which he might continue his 
income uninterrupted through days of sickness, disablement and convalescence, 
he will only accept proposals from competent salesmen. Most of the wage earners 
of this generation have keen appreciation of values. They are capable of knowing 


by when companies are giving them true worth. There can be no question that 
of company executives and agents of the various types of companies which offer 
ut accident and health, disability and hospitalization policies are fully aware of the 


present disposition to guard against lost earning capacity. These executives ap- 
preciate that unless a more vigorous campaign of selling is inaugurated, govern- 


ed ment sponsored insurance will be introduced. 
en 
at A well co-ordinated, industry-wide educational program, designated to further 


raise standards of agency practices should be supplemented by a simplification and 


el 
standardization of policies and coverages, so that fullest coverage can be attained 


ty at a minimum of cost. Finally, there should be sponsored a public relations 
ne program to emphasize to the people the wisdom of guarding against unpredictable 
he loss of time through the instrumentality of an insurance policy procured from a 
professional insurance agent. 
# e 4 
Something Borrowed Something “/rue 
an HOUGH material wealth has increased at LMOST a hundred years ago, life insurance 
he equal pace with general knowledge, yet it is came to America. Like most institutions 


that come to be a necessity of everyday life, a 
number of companies had almost simultaneous 


m-— now the rule rather than the exception, that 
aA young men set out in life with very little. Their 





e patrimony they have invested in mental culture. origin. Poor people and rich people, young men 
nd§ if they are to have families, they must either and old men, quickly grasped that they could guard 
ire} wait single till by their industry they have ac- their women and children from the hard knocks 
‘ed § cumulated funds, or run the risk of leaving desti- their deaths might occasion by procuring a policy. 
OS-§ tute the helpless beings whose support they have They saw that by saving thus, they would have 
of assumed. Here life insurance comes to their aid, more cash for other needs. 
- by guaranteeing at once, in case of death, a suf- Overcoming, among other things, religious ob- 
or-§ ficient fund to sustain the widow and orphans. jections which said that it flaunted the will of the 
To the young man whose income is somewhat Almighty by softening the blow of death, the 
.ek} More than adequate to the unavoidable current business grew. It had a scientific structure 
ray expenses of a family, the life insurance companies which enabled it to resist three major wars, five 
er-§ say: “If Nature bids you marry, and only Poverty serious depressions and innumerable epidemics. 
nd forbids, obey Nature, and we will take care of Today, because it has always performed every 
1 Poverty. Do it now, in your prime, and let the promise and ‘done so much real good, it has more 
ad next generation inherit from you all the strength followers, is larger in size and transacts a greater 
for and genius which the best conditions will allow.” volume of business than any other industry in 


—Mass. Insurance Report, 1866. 


the United States. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IS 
A FAMILY MATTER 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. F. Williams, President Cincinnati, Ohio 
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everything we say and do. The roots are deep. A 

man who studies law, and later enters the business 
world, will generally find that his business judgment 
is tinctured with legal insight. So, too, my work has 
been inundated with a mathematical slant because of 
a prior engineering training. Thus our futures carry 
with them the influences of the past. When wrestling 
with a problem in my daily work, there come moments 
of disquietude when I think how far from perfect is 
the product of my work ... and I recall the peace of 
mind that comes to the designer of a great bridge that 
spans a mighty river. He can see the finished product 
before his eyes, a perfect replica of what he saw on 
the blueprint. There it is in all its glory, with its 
obvious beauty and provable truths. The final results 
are in accordance with the original plan. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, of the United States Supreme 
Court, recognizing the inevitableness of engineering 
truths said: “Why cannot I do as much, or at least 
something measurably as much, to bridge with my 
rules of law the torrent of life? My bridges are ex- 
periments. I cannot span the tiniest stream in a region 
unexplored by Judges and Lawgivers before me, and 
go to rest in the secure belief that the span is wisely 
laid.” 

Let us take a look at what goes on in legal science, 
when a question involving great social consequences is 
presented to the nine Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Frequently a decision is made in 
which five Judges will interpret the law in one direc- 
tion in a given case, and the other four argue with 
greater energy that the opposite interpretation is true. 
These five-to-four decisions are frequently very dis- 
turbing to both lawyers and to the general public. 
What goes on in this high tribunal is becoming of 
greater public interest each succeeding day. If my 
memory serves me well, I think it was Mr. Justice 
Holmes who in responding to an inquiry said: “The law 
is that which five Judges of the Supreme Court say it is, 
and the other four Judges say it is not.” These five- 
to-four decisions of the highest tribunal leave the lay- 
man, lawyer and lawmaker deep in the no-man’s land 
of confusion and disappointment. At times these dis- 
sents and differences of opinion are bitter and denun- 
ciatory in the extreme. The break leaves wide open 
Spaces in the interpretation of the law. The Supreme 
4 Court of the United States is not beyond criticism. Its 
judgments should be subject to critical diagnosis and 
its reasoning analyzed under the spotlight of publicity. 

In 1916 Congress passed a Child Labor Law banning 
interstate shipment of goods made in factories where 
children under 14 years of age were employed more 
than eight hours a day. In a five-to-four decision the 


|’ IS evident that our early training has its effect on 








Five To Four 


High Court said that such employment was legal and 
that Congress exceeded its power in effecting the law 
to protect children. Apparently the Court majority 
were interested more in the health of commerce than 
in the welfare of children. However, 25 years later, 
in 1941, the Court belatedly reversed itself and de- 
cided that Congress had a right to call a halt to the 
destruction of youth, and again in 1944 it upheld the 
Child Labor Law in a divided opinion, in which a thin 
majority refused to allow a girl of nine to work. The 
shift in the Court’s views of this problem since 1916 
is very interesting. The only consistency is the violent 
dissension among the Judges. 

Elsie Parrish was a hotel maid whose case brought 
her legal fame and fourteen dollars in cash. In 1937 
she was employed by the West Coast Hotel Company 
and had not been paid the minimum wage of $14.00 
per week, which was embodied in the minimum wage 
law of the State of Washington. The question of the 
constitutionality of that law was argued back and 
forth and finally the United States Supreme Court by 
the narrow margin of five to four decided in favor of 
Elsie Parrish’s claim and declared the minimum wage 
law constitutional. The opposing Judges—Sutherland, 
Butler, McReynolds and VanDevanter—were bitter in 
their dissent. Their arguments against the majority 
were rich in sulphuric content. The break was wide 
and irreconcilable. 

These are only a few of innumerable cases in which 
great social problems have been decided by the thin 


majority of five to four. The outstanding phenomena ° 


is not the small margin which prevails, but rather the 
violent opposition and clashing of opinions. 

If you are looking for consistency or perfection, 
don’t search the law for it. Consistency and law do 
not make their habitation in the same abode. They 
are different in texture and nature. When legal ques- 
tions involving our personal well-being are at stake, 
every man has a right to his opinion, even though he 
be not learned in the law. When the great legal minds 
conflict so violently, then one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s. It is regrettable in many cases to see 
our courts make a distinction between the social sig- 
nificance of the law and its mere wording—and then 
favor the latter. Apparently they are interested in 
shadows rather than lights. On the other hand, it is 
true that there are some rare occasions, though few 
and far between, where Justice triumphs through the 
unanimous agreement of the High Court and where 
the social effect of the law is preferred to its mere 
verbiage. These are the all too few and fleeting 
moments when one may say in the language of the 
poet: “Oh! Stay, Thou Art So Fair.” 
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Featured on the cover—Top row, 
left to right: You and Your Fu- 
ture—Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia; 
it’s Time to Plan Your Future... 
Franklin Life, Springfield, [ll.; The 
Teachers’ Special—The “Thrift-T- 
Plan”—Jefferson Standard, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Center row—How to 
Get Ahead through “The Laws of 
Thrift”—Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; 
So Now You’ve Got a Job!—Excel- 
sior Life, Toronto; Beyond the Look- 
ing Glass—Union Central, Cincin- 
nati. Bottom row—A Woman’s 
Guide to Life Insurance — Mutual 
Benefit, Newark; And Joyfully 
Spend the Rest—Great-West Life, 
Winnipeg; Foundation of a For- 
tune—Aetna Life, Hartford; Security 
Patterns Styled for Women — State 
Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 


Mlustrations 
The line drawings on Pages 8, 9, 10 and 
11 are reproduced through courtesy of THE 
INDEPENDENT WOMAN. 
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Women Sought Record “otal Lj 
Tusurance Last Year 


More life insurance was purchased by women last year than 
any year on record. The 1946 purchases of women, exclusive 
group insurance, were about 15% greater than those of 1945. The 
figures are based on a survey of a representative group of life ins 
ance companies. 

Projecting the experience of these companies to the business as 
whole, it is estimated that women’s purchases of new life insura 
1946 amounted to well over $3,000,000,000. These huge purchz 
were made despite the return of large numbers of women to the 
homes, after working during the war. This is an indication th 
women have maintained their high regard for life insurance whi 
was so greatly enhanced during the war when they had greatly ; 
creased family responsibilities. 

Life insurance owned by women reached a new peak lIast yey 
also, being estimated at over $35,000,000,000. 


Survey by Institute of Life Insuray 


WOMEN... 


SUGGESTION: Displayed, or Woman’s Likes and Dislikes 
hidden more or less obscurely, on A woman likes—security. That's 
these pages are more than 78 why she works, gets married, estab- 
thoughts, facts or phrases on pros- lishes a home, is by nature thrifty. 
pecting or selling to women. See if Yet the spectre of having money one 
you can locate them ail, making a day and none the next haunts her 
checklist for yourself as you read. ae i G20s & men. 

Then see how many of these you 
may be able to adapt and use A woman needs—to be warned of 
yourself. risky investments. Occasionally her 


desire for complete financial secur- 
ity leads her to take unnecessary 
risks with her money that give her 
anything but the security she is 
seeking. (The best way to make 
money is not to let anyone take it 
HAT is this thing called away from you.) Life insurance 


Woman. What is she like? may not be spectacular, but it gets 
And what does she like? Poets you where you want to go safely 
from time immemorial have written and surely as nothing else does, 


of, and attempted to analyze, that 
lovable, perverse creature that man 
can sometimes do with but can 
never do wholly without. Who are 
we, then, to have the temerity to 
tell you what you will have to find 
out for yourself anyway? (All I 
know is what I read in the papers.) 


A woman likes—a_ long-range 
financial plan, not merely one of 
the here-today, gone-tomorrow 
kind that are sometimes appealing 
at first glance. Life insurance helps 
in such cases because it enables her 
to reap fullest returns by adhering 








strictly to her long-time accumu- 


But here are a few thoughts of Sashems program an originally 


others, gathered from many, many 


sources, that may help you in sell- planned. 
ing them life insurance—and more A woman is—unusually fore- 
life insurance. sighted. Nevertheless, she some- 
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53 BILLION A YEAR! 


times must have help in resisting a 
tendency to spend too much for un- 
essentials. With life insurance 
money coming due, she’ll have a 
lot more clothes and possessions and 
comforts later on. 


A woman may—have a subcon- 
scious inferiority complex, although 
this is by no means universal, as 
doubtless several of my readers can 
testify. So don’t talk down to her 
and don’t use flattery. Give her 
full credit for her own judgment 
and common sense. She may have 
more than you. 


A woman is—a_ natural-born 
bargain hunter. In selling her life 
insurance, you'll have to demon- 
strate convincingly, how she gets 
good value for her money, and stress 
the advantages of the easy install- 
ment method as applied to insur- 
ance-retirement plans. 

A woman likes — good clothes, 
reading, romance, leisure, causes, 
males—and independence of males. 

These, then, are a few facts that 
have been learned about woman as 
She is today. But was she always 
this way? Let’s look back a 
moment. 


How She Got That Way 


Many an arched brow was raised 
when women first knocked timidly 
at the gates of the Mighty Master, 
BUSINESS. First there was total 
exclusion, then a continuing preju- 
dice which ran high against Mi- 


lady whose main function up to that 
time, in the eyes of the male, was 
to be beautiful, helpless, domestic 
—and economically dependent on 
man. 

Let us not, at the present time, 
be too severe on our predecessors, 
for it was sincerely feared at first 
that the presence of women in busi- 
ness would have a demoralizing in- 
fluence on the males in the Sanctum 
Sanctorum of Commerce. (Perhaps, 


in a sense, men feared the business 
woman not so much as they feared 
themselves.) Typical of the in- 
stances showing how shortsighted 
was this attitude, and how well and 
quickly woman adjusted herself to 
a place in the-world-that-gets- 
things-done, is found in a case oc- 
curring in Hartford some three- 
quarters of a century ago. About 
that time, one woman clerk was ad- 
mitted to the hallowed halls of the 


What De Women Shin rbbout 


Life Tusurauce 7 


This question was studied in a survey conducted by a well-known 
publishing company in 1945. Women, it was found, feel strongly 
about home and security. They feel strongly that husbands should 
discuss their life insurance problems with their wives—in fact, they 
were almost 100% in favor of this. The married ladies felt that 
they exert considerable influence upon their husband’s purchase of 
life insurance. In the opinion of life insurance men, it is often the 
wife who is the reluctant factor when the husband is considering 
the purchase of life insurance. But this fact is clear—fundamentally, 
women are in favor of life insurance. Perhaps the main concern 
is so strongly centered upon making family income meet current 
needs that they need a reminder or a good selling on the importance 
of providing for adequate life insurance now. 

These women all regarded the protection of their family in case 
of death, as the principal reason for purchasing life insurance and 
they own more ordinary life than any other one type—with twenty 
payment and endowment plans following. The total owned by these 


women was $1,800,000. 
Reported by The Great Southern 
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74 Specific Professional Women's 
Market 


There are more than 200,000 registered nurses in the United States. 
The American Nurses Association alone has a membership of 182,000. 
Other nurses are affiliated with organizations in specialized fields 


such as industrial nurses and public health nurses. 


Illustrating the 


income received by the women engaged in this noble profession, the 
Springfield, Mass., rate (1946 figures) for private duty is $7 for eight 
hours. In some cities, the rate runs as high as $10. 

There are, in addition, more than 5,000 dental hygienists including 
2,000 who are members of their professional associations, and their 


income also is substantial, 


Increasing thousands of women are labora- 


tory technicians, earning good money. And what physician, dentist 
or surgeon does not have a woman secretary-assistant, who likes to 


be thought of as being engaged in a medical pursuit? 


for alert life underwriters! 


Connecticut State Legislature, where 
she was soon observed taking notes 
“without the least signs of embar- 
rassment!” 

The emanicipation of woman, 
especially in America, where she 
has attained a status higher than 
that of her sister anywhere else in 
the world, has proceeded along many 
lines—marital, educational, legal, 
political and, of particular impor- 
tance to us, economic. In fact, prog- 
ress along many of the lines which 
have brought her a new-found 
freedom would have been doubtful 
of accomplishment without con- 
comitant progress along money- 
property lines. 


Economic Value of Woman 


This new concept that a woman, 
as well as a man, may have a defi- 
nite economic value casts no crass 
aspersion on her as a piece of chat- 
tel—this latter a philosophy which 
still stifles millions of her sisters in 
many parts of the globe to this very 
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What a market 


Reported by Massachusetts Mutual 


day, where she may still be com- 
pelled to walk three paces behind 
her “Master.” It is, rather, an ap- 
preciation of value (no pun in- 
tended) that has come to her be- 
cause she has earned it and demon- 
strated her right to it. She has be- 
come a useful member in the eco- 
nomic scheme, without suffering any 
impairment of her §still-primary 
place at the Altar of Home. 


Progress and Development 


She has come a long way in busi- 
ness and the professions, gradually 
overcoming barriers, even in this 
progressive country, that would have 
given mere man grave concern had 
they been blocking the path of his 
own personal progress. 

In the good (?) old days, it didn’t 
always seem so necessary for women 
to have life insurance of their own. 
Some man in the family would pro- 
vide for them somehow. But this 
left a woman “precious little pre- 
cious independence” of her own, a 





fact which any modern woman can 
appreciate. Always on the receiv- 
ing end of more than 100 billions 
dollars of the total life insurance 
that is in force, women are in in- 
creasing numbers turning to the 
buying end of life insurance, for the 
idea that a girl need be dependent 
on her male relatives, passed with 
the era of the mustache cup. 

The chivalrous term “Better 
Half,’ originally restricted to 
woman’s place in the matrimonial 
partnership, even applies to her in 
business, industry and the profes- 
sions in many cases, as she takes her 
place alongside man and does the 
same work equally well or even 
better—as was demonstrated in the 
fine precision work of many war 
industries. 

Rights and Responsibilities 

Newly aware of her economic 
worth, she wants to protect that 
“human life value.” She realizes— 
although to be sure not always as 
early in life as she should—that this 
very value is vulnerable in many 
respects, such as the continuance of 
a feeble heartbeat, the dangers of 
unemployment, old age, and a 
thousand and one conditions beyond 
her control. 

But even while some women do 
sense in time the need for an ulti- 
mate retirement, independence or 
reserve fund, others fail to achieve 
their goals, even with the best of 
intentions. 

Some may take on too heavy a 
program of saving, to be sure, bul 
in the majority of such cases the 
cause may be found in the fact thai 
she just hasn’t managed her finan- 
cial matters in a way from which 
she herself could reap the most 
benefit. Like a man, she may “earn 
a fortune between her first and last 
pay envelope,” and most all of it 
goes for everyday bills. She should 
put aside first the amount she wants 
to save, and needs to save, and then 
and only spend the rest. She’ll be 
a much happier woman. 

But perhaps even more serious— 
certainly, more serious than in the 
case of a male—is another female 
“Achilles heel,” if my metapho 
are all in the right order. i 
weakness is her comparatively 
greater vulnerability to debate the 
rights and wrongs of this. We sub 
mit it as a fact, a condition that & 
here and one that isn’t going to b 









solved or conquered tomorrow. 
Women everywhere know t 
their opportunity to continue in 
business and professional world, @ 
they get older, is limited by th 
prejudice on the part of many em 
ployers who have an idea some 
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older women create more problems 
than they solve. Anyone, who lived 
through the depression, remembers 
that the average employers wanted 
girls under 30 with a fantastic 
amount of experience and training, 
and that women over 50 hardly 
dared file a job application. 
Since it follows that it is harder 
for an elderly woman to get, and 
even to keep, a job than for a man 
of similar advancing years, it fol- 
lows that she needs insurance-and- 
retirement reserve funds fully as 
much, or more, than a mere unat- 
tached male. In almost any station 
of life, a woman can be better off 
with such a reserve fund of her 


own. 


Another phase of this employ- 
ment-age angle is that, even if a 
woman is able to keep her job for 
many years and the employer con- 
tinues to be pleased with her serv- 
ices, there’s the effect on the woman 
herself. In many cases, as time goes 
on, women don’t like to compete 
with younger women or be super- 
vised by very young bosses. Thus, 
a somewhat rare job where such 
competition will not be necessary 
appeals to women—as does the al- 
ternative, the availability when the 
needed time comes of a fixed income 
from some outside source. 





Bigger Opportunities To Come 


Women constituted an increasing- 
ly important market for life insur- 
ance before the war and during the 
war; with peace and the return of 
millions of males, women of the 
business and professional world still 
are a vitally important segment of 
the total sales picture. More women 
are working at “normal” occupations 
now than ever before. They want 
to acquire reality of promise for 
mere dreams of independence. And 
in the business world, many of them 
have been exposed to the benefits 
of insurance as demonstrated 
through group policies. 

Mortality on business sold to 
women is better than that sold to 
men (according to a Canadian au- 
thority). Fewer women prospects 
already have insurance than men 
prospects, and hence women may 
eventually be good prospects for the 
sale of additional insurance. The 
lapse rate is often lower. And— 
note this—a woman-well-sold is 
apt to remain “loyal” to her agent. 


The Working Girl 


She has learned that life is not 
all roses and romance, especially 
when she arrives in her middle 
thirties. (In the words of ye poet, 
“There are in business three things 





necessary: knowledge, temper and 
time.”) She has been working long 
enough to know that she can’t get 
along tomorrow if she spends every 
cent today. 

Her vacation money, new furni- 
ture for the apartment, her long- 
desired fur coat, her yearning for 
a little travel occasionally, a small 
car of her own, and her desire and 
necessity to have money on which 
to retire some day, can never be 
taken out of just one pay envelope. 

A little must be held back and put 
safely aside, time after time, to 
bring true the big things she wants 
later on—and which ali take money. 


The Wealthy Woman 


Through life insurance, a woman 
of means can increase her estate, 
can “insure” that it will not be vir- 
tually dissipated by the tenacles of 
taxes, perhaps almost to the van- 
ishing point. (“Property is like 
snow; if it falleth level today, it will 
be blown into drifts tomorrow.”) 
Life insurance, of course, will pro- 
vide the money to pay the taxes. 
If she is a partner or proprietor of 
a business, life insurance will smooth 
out just about nine-tenths of the 
problem when the owner dies. 

If she is interested in charities, life 


(Concluded on Page 61) 
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WHAT A GIRL NEEDS 
Up to 18—Good parents 
18 to 35—Good looks 
35 to 55—Good personality 
After 55—C ASH! 


Kathleen Norris, as reported by the 
New York Life. 
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What Do regents “Think of Women as 
Life Tusurance Guyers 7 


Do you regularly solicit women for life insurance? 


Yes: 48% 


No: 36% 


Occasionally: 16% 


Do you find women more “life insurance conscious” than men? 


Yes: 23% 


No: 50% 


Same: 27% 


Who do you consider your best women prospects? 


Office workers: 53% 
Housewives: 23% 


Teachers: 16% 
Miscellaneous: 8% 


What type of policy do you prefer in general for women? 


Limited pay life: 62% 
Retirement income: 29% 


Ordinary Life: 6% 
Miscellaneous: 3% 


Have you ever placed part of a retirement income on the wife? 


Yes: 30% 


$1000: 50% 
$4000: 7% 


No: 70% 


What is your estimated average size policy on women? 
$2000: 21% 
$5000: 4% 


$3000: 16% 
Larger: 2% 


Have you found husbands favorable to a “readjustment fund” to keep 
the home running in case of wife’s death: 


Yes: 67% 






Clean-up: 37% 


What do you recommend as such a “readjustment fund’? 
Monthly Income: 60% 


Survey among Continental Assurance agents 


No: 33% 


Mise.: 3% 
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HETHER you look at the im- 
WV portance of change and get 

the thrill out of the oppor- 
tunity given you or just accept it 
as one of the necessary evils of the 
business, determines whether you 
will profit by change or suffer from 
it. Rastus, the colored handyman 
at the church brotherhood meeting, 
was being pretty much ordered 
around. It was “Rastus, bring Mr. 
Jones a chair.” “Rastus, take Mr. 
Smith’s coat.” “Rastus, turn out the 
light.” “Rastus, open the window.” 
An elderly deacon said, “Rastus, you 
seem confused now, but whatever do 
you do when the women meet here 
and the orders come twice as fast 
and it’s twice as confusing?” Rastus 
replied, “Brother, then I just slips 
my brain into neutral and goes 
wherever I is pushed.” 

Whether you prepare for change, 
or just go where you are pushed, 
I am sure you will all agree that 
nothing is more certain than change. 
Change is constantly taking place 
in our physical lives, our political 
lives, our social lives, our economic 
lives and our business. They are 
changes that come on wave after 
wave ruthlessly to eliminate the un- 
fit and prosper the prepared. One 
of the fundamental laws of life is, 
“Change to meet changing condi- 
tions or be eliminated.” The right 
of survival has since the beginning 
of time been based upon one’s 
capacity to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

A second law of change dictates 
that before the “new” can become 
established, the old must be elimi- 
nated. We have all seen this inevit- 
able law of change work in other 
industries. A few short years ago 
inventive genius designed the trac- 
tor, which has since proved to be 
the greatest boon of all times to 
the farmer. First, however, an 
elimination process went to work. 
Before the tractor could take its 
proper place in the life of the 
farmer, the horse-breeding, horse- 
raising, horse-selling, harnessmaking 
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businesses had to suffer and ulti- 
mately were practically eliminated. 
The electric light and flashlight put 
the lamp and lantern manufacturers 
out of business. The radio cramped 
the phonograph and piano business, 
and bobbed hair all but ruined the 
hairpin manufacturer. 

Those are all changes of past eras, 
but they still come on relentlessly 
and at an ever faster pace. Fifteen 
years ago if I walked down the 
street openly showing a quart of 
whisky in one hand and a twenty- 
dollar gold piece in the other, I 
likely would have been arrested for 
possession of the whisky. Today I’d 
be arrested for possession of a gold 
piece. I call that complete change. 

The accident and health business 
has come a long way in the past 
forty years. In 1906 there were just 
forty-seven carriers in the United 
States with total premium income 
of $15,000,000. Thirty years later 
in 1936 there were three hundred 
and twenty-five carriers with a total 
premium income of $223,000,000. 
Then just ten years later—the last 
ten years—the accident and health 
business has grown so that in 1946 
we had six hundred carriers and 
produced $675,000,000 in premium 
income. Surely we're associated 
with the fastest growing business 
in America. Yet we have no cause 





to pause for pride of accomplish- 
ment. The total premium income of 
the accident and health industry to 
day represents less than five dollars 
per head per year for the American 
people. 

In the past the accident and health 
business, both in the “Home Office” 
and in the “Field,” has been very 
much “private enterprise.” The home 
offices have mostly offered those 
lines of coverage that were mos 
profitable to them. While self inter- 
est has come fifst, yet a great serv- 
ice has been rendered to an ever 
increasing number of people. How: 
ever, today, all private enterprise i 
under attack. A government ha 
been kept in power because i 
promised more benefits in all diree 
tions for more people by social 
legislation than the slower process@é 
of private industry. Thus we have 
today, to name but a few: 

(a) Social Security Insurance ané 
Pension Benefits. 

(b) Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits. 

(c) Security Exchange Reguls 
tions. 

(d) Wage and Hour Laws. 

(e) Labor Relations Laws. 

(f) Confiscatory Taxation of thos 
of Large Estates or Large Income. 

Is it then too radical to assumé 
when we already have compulsory 
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The Challenge to the Tnrtitution of 


ACCIDENT 


AND 
HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


health insurance in two of our 
states, that socialized medicine, state 
hospitalization and accident and 
health disability income for all on 
a pay roll tax basis is a very real 
threat to the accident and health 
business? Therein lies the basic 
challenge to the institution. Can we 
serve society better than any other 
agency? If such changes come, it 
will only be because we have failed 
to recognize the change in public 
attitudes and failed to see the trend, 
and failing to see and recognize its 
meaning, we failed to change our 
ways to meet it and, therefore, we 
will truly be pushed around. 


Accident and health insurance is 
a child of the casualty business. 
In spite of the fact that accident 
and health insurance is “personal” 
insurance, it was the “property” in- 
surance companies that recognized 
its need and first offered the cover- 
age. It is logical, then, that the 
accident and health business should 
be endowed with a casualty herit- 
age: 

(1) A yearly “re-buy” aspect 
rather than buy once and renew 
annually. 

(2) Cancellable at the home 
office’s wish rather than renewable 
at the policyholder’s election. 

(3) Claims adjustment instead of 
Claims settlement. 

(4) Relatively small first-year 


commissions and equal renewal 
commissions instead of a large com- 
mission for creative selling and a 
small service fee. 

(5) Responsibility for collection 
and renewal in the hands of the 
agent who remits the net to the 
company instead of the company 
collecting its premiums and paying 
commissions. 

(6) The relationship of insured to 
his broker rather than an insured 
and his company. 

After all these years the accident 
and health business still adheres in 
principle to this casualty heritage. 
Perhaps it’s time we stopped to 
question—perhaps we have out- 
grown that heritage. Is a new 
understanding of our responsibility 
to society one answer to the chal- 
lenge? 

Now, let’s take a look at the 
fundamental purpose of accident and 
health insurance and see to what 
degree we are fulfilling that pur- 
pose today. As life is set up in 
this co-operative society, each man 
endeavors to master some trade or 





Walter G. Gastil has built a sound and enviable reputation during the 
past 22 years. Entering the business in 1925 in San Diego, he operated 
in the East Bay District of San Francisco before going to Los Angeles in 
1931. Busy years, both as a personal producer and agency manager, were 
climaxed in 1944 by his appointment as manager of the Southern California 
Agency of the Connecticut General Life. Starting practically from scratch 
Mr, Gastil rapidly has built it into the third ranking agency of the com- 
pany. He is particularly proud of the number of outstanding personal 
producers it has been his good fortune to train. Always active in asso- 
ciation affairs, he has been much in demand as a speaker at conventions, 
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profession so that he can provide 
some needed thing or service for 
his fellow. man and in exchange for 
his service receive the rewards of 
labor—income. Each of us_ thus 
creates our own personal earning 
power and we trade time for dollars 
and then trade dollars for things 
and services we need or desire. 


Most men, and those who are de- 
pendent upon them, must look to 
one source for the dollars to trade 
for the right to live. When either 
sickness or accident interrupts or 
destroys a man’s source of dollars, 
his need for dollars continues—yes, 
is even increased, for there is the 
doctor, nurse, druggist and hospital 
to pay. It was the recognition of 
the need for some new sources of 
income (plus the cash to pay the 
bills) whenever man loses his earn- 


ing power as the result of sickness 
or accident, that brought -accident 
and health insurance into existence. 

First the casualty companies saw 
the need and perhaps the chance for 


profit. Then came the life com- 
panies, mutual companies and, of 
course, the fly-by-nights. Compe- 


tition was keen; promises were long 
and profits not too big at first. In 
time the accident and health busi- 
ness settled down to fairly standard- 
ized coverages and practices—with 
the exception of the fly-by-nights 
who still write far too much of the 
coverage and pay far too few of 
their claims. 

After this settling down process, 
our companies began perfecting 
their coverage, cutting out their 
losses, and began making a profit, 
until] today there is offered by most 








Metropolitan Ticks Up 100,000,000 Nursing Visits 


The 100,000,000th Nursing Visit to policyholders of the Metropolitan is 


depicted above. 


Nurse Margaret Belinfante of the New York Visiting 


Nurse Association ministers to Bernard Hartman, airplane mechanic, of 


119-38 7th Avenue, College Point, L. I., while wife Viola looks on. 


Baby 


Joyce, however, is much more interested in a reporter out of the picture 


to the left. 


The nursing service was started as part of the Metropolitan’s health and 
welfare program in 1909 with a visit made by the Henry Street Visiting 


Nurse Service to a sick industrial policyholder in New York City. 


This 


was the first visit paid for by a life insurance company for the purpose 


of giving bedside nursing care to a policyholder. 


It cost the Metropolitan 


49 cents; today’s visits cost approximately $1.80. 

At the present time the service is established in 7,615 cities and towns 
in the United States and Canada for the care of the company’s industrial 
policyholders and group insurance certificate holders. 
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first-line companies a fairly com- 
plete answer to the problem of lost 
earning power through physical 
disability, and there is no denying 
that in the last decade it has been 
a much sounder and by far one of 
the most profitable lines of cover- 
age for both the companies and the 
field men. But have equal strides 
been made in improved benefits to 
society in general? No doubt the 
range of coverages offered will con- 
tinue to multiply on a sound basis, 
The only question—the challenge 
of the future—is, will it go far 
enough? 

As I see it, the challenge facing 
the accident and health business to- 
day has a threefold answer. First, 
there is the necessity of serving a 
larger part of society with a larger 
portfolio of appropriate coverages 
at a fair and equitable price. That 
the companies must answer. Second, 
there is a need for better service to 
the insured. That is up to the field 
force. Third, there is a need for 
better public relations. That is a 
job that the field force and the 
home office must join hands to 
solve. 

First Challenge 

First, we must serve a larger part 
of society, provide a more complete 
service and at a fair and equitable 
cost. Perhaps in the past our busi- 
ness has been inspired too much by 
the profit motive. We tried non- 
cancellable benefits but it has 
proved unprofitable, so we either 
quit the field or so restricted the 
coverage and narrowed the field of 
eligibles that this service is avail- 
able today only to a few super risks, 
and in very limited amounts. 

We have recognized that the low 
wage earner needs accident and 
health insurance and hospital serv- 
ice even more than the business and 
professional man, yet because he 
could not be profitably sold a small 
policy on the individual basis, we 
mostly ignored him. It’s true that 
group insurance was designed as 
perhaps a partial answer to the 
problem, but all companies did not 
sell group insurance and some home 
office men and managers, fearful of 
losing a part of their market, still 
openly fight group insurance so that 
today less than one-fourth of the 
eligible firms are covered. 

Then, there is that even larger 
group of wage earners not em- 
ployed by a common employer who 
though under workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance on the job, needs and 
wants off-the-job accident and 
health coverage. They have great 
need for coverages but little capa- 
city to pay for it. Today but few 
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first-line companies offer modern 
forms of both accident and health 
off-the-job coverage with conveni- 
ent premium payment plans. So, 
another segment of society remains 
largely uncovered. 

In the past ten years there has 
been tremendous progress made by 
the medical profession and research 
men. New techniques and drugs 
have shortened the periods of ill- 
ness, and have gotten people back 
on their feet and back to work 
much sooner, shortening the periods 
for which claims are paid and the 
cost of hospital and medical care, 
yet there has been little change in 
the rates for indemnity. 

In the field of life insurance much 
has been done to improve and 
broaden the coverage as mortality 
experience has improved. No longer 
do the policies have severe travel 
and transportation restrictions, and 
from time to time rates are ad- 
justed depending upon experience, 
yet today, we still sell accident and 
health insurance at the same rate 
that was in force ten years ago. 
We know that heart disease is more 
prevalent in certain age groups, 
that some types of illnesses a few 
short years ago were serious and 
of long duration, yet today have 
been practically eliminated or are 
of little concern, yet we still sell 
accident and health insurance at the 
same rate almost regardless of age. 
When do we begin to modernize? 
Where are the research men of the 
institution of accident and health 
insurance? 

We are told that there is a great 
variation in the loss ratio between 
the business of one agent and an- 
other, that an agent’s business 
which has a high lapse ratio is ex- 
pensive for a company, yet we still 
pay all agents the same rate of 
commission. Little, if any, progress 
has been made by insurance com- 
panies towards providing rewards 
to agents for a low loss ratio or 
low lapse ratio. 

If more people are to buy more 
accident and health insurance, we 
must do a creative selling job. If 
we're going to do a job of creative 
selling, then it seems that a higher 
rate of commission should be called 
for in the first year. With business 
well selected, well sold and persist- 
ing, less service is required by the 
agent and a lower commission for 
service work in the future years is 
called for. We must face it! If we 
are to provide the ultimate of cov- 
age within the pocketbook of the 
majority of people, then we must 
provide it at the minimum cost. 

I contend that a company’s first 





obligation 


is to provide the best 
possible coverage within the reach 
of the largest possible number of 


people at a fair price. That its sec- 
ond obligation is to offer a fair re- 
turn for the services of those who 


distribute that merchandise. I can’t 
believe that distribution costs, 
which run close to 50% of the 


premium dollar, is a fair deal for 
the public or the best deal for the 
general agents and agents. Is it not 
possible better coverage—for ex- 
ample, guaranteed renewable cov- 
erages—would permit larger first 
year commissions, proper compen- 
sation for creative selling, a modest 
service fee for continuing service, 
and give agents more time for sell- 
ing new people, broaden the market 
and both the public and the agents 
be better off? That’s a challenge 
for some company’s study! 

The accident and health business 
is set up on the presumption that 
general agents will select high- 
grade men, train them thoroughly, 
supervise their activities, stimulate 
them to better earnings, issue their 
policies, provide office facilities, etc. 
Thus it is presumed that manage- 
ment is entitled to a reasonable 
margin of compensation out of the 
premium dollar. Yet today the 
margin provided for the general 
agent who provides such services 
and the one who does not, are 
identical. To my mind, it seems 
high time that the institution of 
accident and health insurance do 
something about those individuals 
who, solely because of contract pro- 
visions, are still able to collect 





handsome incomes for no service 
to agents and even less service to 
society. They are impeding the 
spread of the benefit of accident 
and health insurance to the ma- 
jority of the people at a fair and 
equitable price. 

These are all problems that our 
companies must solve and I solicit 
for them an open-minded attitude 
on the part of agents and general 
agents as they approach their prob- 
lem. 


Second Challenge 


The second challenge is one for 
us in the field to answer. In the 
past we salesmen have also looked 
too much towards our own pocket- 
books and thought too little about 
the whole job to be done. Far too 
many policies have been sold at 
wrong classifications resulting in 
pro-rated claims. Too little time 
has been given to fitting accident 
and health policies to the prospects’ 
needs. We have insisted upon an 
even shorter application blank to 
speed up its completion, and thus 
have been of no service in helping 
the home office to properly under- 
write the risks nor have therein 
gained any respect from the client 
at the time of purchase or the time 
of claim. We have clamored for a 
quick, slick package sale. We have 
spent our time among prospects 
where sales and profits were easiest 
to make and not always where cov- 
erage was most needed. We sold 
our policyholders and left them and 
concerned ourselves not at all about 
keeping them sold. We have spent 
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more time selling a prospect who 
already had a+ policy in another 
company than doing creative sell- 
ing and developing new buyers. We 
have been so eager to sell more that 
we have not had time to help those 
who had claims, but left it to the 
claims men to settle or adjust the 
claims. You say, “Not me!” Per- 
haps not, but the shoe fits many of 
our number. 

In recent years we have dwelt 
more in our selling procedures on 
selling the gadgets rather than the 
fundamental services of accident 
and health insurance. We have 
emphasized the doubling feature for 
an elevator accident or a railroad 
train wreck. We have focused the 
prospect’s attention on the burning 
building clause because of a Chi- 
cago hotel fire, without recognizing 
the fact that he spends two-thirds 
of his waking time in an office 
building not subject to such a 
hazard. 

We have laid great emphasis on 
the identification benefits; yet in 
all the years I have yet to learn of 
a single soul who has ever collected 
on it. We have talked of the pos- 
sibility of two-bit claims and failed 
to sell catastrophe coverage. We 
have talked long about the hospital 
benefit or nursing coverage because 
it made sales, knowing that over- 
crowded hospitals and shortage of 
nurses resulted in our selling some- 
thing which in many cases the 
client couldn’t collect. We have 
gotten away from the proper em- 
phasis of the income replacement, 
fundamental purpose of accident 
and health insurance. 

Many of the conditions that have 
crept into our business have come 
because we have hired just any 
salesman and not carefully selected 
career men. We, as agents, have 
not insisted that those charged with 
the responsibility of management 
turn away from the god of “Total 
Sales” and select men of character 
for our business. We have asked 
for far too little of education, train- 
ing and supervision. Unless the 
field force, both agents and man- 
agement, can recognize its obliga- 
tions as well as its opportunity for 
profit, the real future of the acci- 
dent and health business cannot be 
too bright. 


Third Challenge 


The third challenge is public re- 
lations. That means. acquiring 
friends among the voters who have 
all the say about whether we shall 
have private enterprise in the acci- 
dent and health field or govern- 
ment offered social security bene- 
fits that include accident and health 
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and hospitalization in addition to 
the present death and pension bene- 
fits. The average politician is inter- 
ested in just three things: First, 
“What group can I attack that has 
few friends, and thereby go down 
in history as a great crusader?” 
Second, “How can I get re-elected 
to a better paying office?” And 
third, “What friendless business or 
group can I find to tax?” 

The accident and health business 
last year collected in excess of 
$675,000,000 in premiums and rep- 
resents big business. Today it’s a 
target for politicians and reformers. 
To realize its full future potential 
our business should produce at least 
ten times its present business. To 
do so we must avoid inroads on our 
markets and ruinous taxation. We 
then must start now to acquaint the 
public with the excellence of our 
service and begin the building of a 
wall of friends to defend us, people 
we can count upon if attacked. 

Recently there was proposed in 
the legislature of the state of 
Florida a tax bill that would have 
been ruinous to the national chain 
store business. Before the tax com- 
mittee there appeared the president 
of the Florida Citrus Growers As- 
sociation. He said, “Gentlemen, you 
are not going to report that bill to 
the floor of the House, and I'll tell 
you why. Two years ago we had 
our largest crop of grapefruit and 
the market was so poor it looked 
like the citrus industry was in for 
a tough time. I personally visited 
Krueger’s in Cleveland and A & P 
stores in New York and laid our 
problem before them. They were 
sympathetic and offered their chains 
as a marketing agency. Single- 
handed they disposed of our entire 
crop at a profit to the grower. They 
are the friends of the entire State 
of Florida.” 


That bill proposed in the Florida 
legislature was killed, but may I 
ask you, “Who would come to the 
aid of the accident and health busi- 
ness if similarly attacked?” While 
the accident and health men of 
America have sold the insurance 
that has paid millions of dollars for 
necessary doctor and hospital bills, 
the doctors today organize medical 
associations to finance patients’ 
bills, the hospitals organize hospital 
associations to pay hospital bills. 
These groups who should be our 
friends are our competitors. While 
the accident and health men of 
America have kept millions off the 
dole, there is no exemption allowed 
from income taxes for premiums 
paid for accident and health insur- 
ance as a replacement for earning 









power. Somehow we have not told 
our story very well. Those we have 
helped the most see only the profit 
we make and seek a share. 

Now, what can we do about it? 
What can you and I do to make our 
future more secure? My answer to 
that is—render better service. No 
salesman has done a real job sell- 
ing until the buyer is acutely con- 
scious of the service rendered—so 
acutely conscious that he will talk 
about it. 


Recently one of the boys in our 
agency bought a used Ford car. 
After the 30-day guarantee had run 
out, the battery went dead. The 
dealer put in a new battery with- 
out charge. Later a tire went flat. 
The dealer put on a new tire with- 
out charge. Still later the steering 
assembly locked and the dealer put 
in an entire new assembly without 
charge. Our agent is acutely con- 
scious of the unusual service that 
was rendered him by that dealer— 
so conscious that he is talking about 
it. That dealer has been in busi- 
ness for 28 years making an un- 
usually fine profit and has a host of 
friends. He is building public re- 
lations. 

If by the unusualness of service 
rendered each accident and health 
salesman of America would each 
week make just one policyholder 
acutely conscious of what had been 
done for him, then in one year the 
30,000 accident and health men of 
America would make a million and 
a half friends. In ten years 15 mil- 
lion men and women voters of 
America would be friends of the 
accident and health business and 
we need never fear for the future 
of our business. 

However, so long as we do our 
underwriting at the time of the 
claim instead of at the time of the 
sale; use short blank in order to 
speed the execution of the sale and 
make a commission, and not an 
adequate blank to provide research 
material for better coverage that 
better serves society; so long as 
we focus attention on gadgets; so 
long as the home offices fail to 
modernize their merchandise, im- 
prove their rates; so long as any- 
body can get a contract to sell acci- 
dent and health insurance regard- 
less of character, permanence or 
training; so long as claims men are 
trained to adjust claims at some- 
thing less than a hundred cents on 
the dollar of what is due; so long 
as we create one enemy without 
creating ten new friends; so long as 
only a small fraction of society is 
served, the future of the accident 
and health business is not too secure. 
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Years ago when the trek of society 
was moving Westward, going by 
the Santa Fe Trail in great caravans, 
there appeared one day at the last 
outpost on the Santa Fe Trail, a 
sign which read, “Select well your 
rut. You’ll be in it 500 miles.” 

The other day a government 
spokesman said, “This year we lay 
the foundation of our economic 
structure which will have to serve 
for a generation.” He was saying 


the same thing—Select your rut 
with care. You'll be in it for 500 
years. 


Bringing it down to our own busi- 
ness, I would say, “Select with care 
your rut in the accident and health 
business. You will be in it for a 
life-time!” As it winds through the 
years, the scenery will ever change, 
but the goals can be the same or 
better. 

You and I entered the accident 
and health business on the premise: 
(1) That we could give more here 
than in any other, line of work. 
(2) That by serving well, we could 
gain a good reputation and recog- 
nition for our calling and for our- 
selves. (3) We could get more of 
the good things of life for ourselves 
and for those who were dependent 
upon us. 

If you were in the business during 
the days of the depression, you 
know that you worked from early 
morning till late at night and Satur- 
days and Sundays. You remember 
you studied hard to perfect your 
sales processing. You contributed 
to the community, and you made 
$2500, $3000, $3500 or perhaps even 
$5000 per year. You got into the 
rut of work and study and drill 
and rehearsal, of giving of your 
best talent and not expecting too 
much in return. Then good times 
came. 

In these good times there were 
fewer producers; marginal agents 
had been eliminated; Mr. and Mrs 
Public had more money to spend 
and fewer things to buy; you made 
larger sales of larger policies with 
less sales resistance. You drifted 
into the habit of fewer calls and 
less service, and still enjoyed more 
income, and that was a new rut, a 
“life-is-easy” rut. 

I’d like to make here and now a 
prediction that the honeymoon is 
over. The competition of things is 
already here. New men are enter- 
ing the business better selected. 
They were trained in the army to 
follow instructions; they’re self- 
disciplined; they’re students; they’re 
entering the business on a career 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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T IS with great pride that we award the following Honorary Degrees 

for 1947 (with the usual apologies to H. I. Phillips, since it was 
obviously he who originated the idea). 

Evans H. Pickwick (actuary, three times flunker of a course in 
double-talk). Mr. Pickwick, we shall never forget the bulletin you 
sent to your Field Force about the Guertin Bills. You clearly stated 
what was in the Bills, why it was in, why you thought it was good, 
why others thought it was bad, what effect it would have on the 
public and on agents. Not once did you make believe the Bills in- 
cluded only the new mortality table, nor did you ever imply that 
they made no difference to anybody, anyway. We salute you. What 
Size degree do you wear? 

Jonathan K, Linseed (Company President, realist, possessor of a 
sense of humor). For honesty and individuality. As far as politics 
is concerned, you are well aware that you are merely a citizen like 
millions of others. You know that you cast only one vote—not one 
for each of your company’s’ policyholders. When asked, prior to the 
last election, why you didn’t make your company’s position public, 
you said “There isn’t any company position. Our policyholders merely 
want their lives insured—they didn’t join a local political club.” Mr. 
Linseed, we are proud of you. Here is a full box of degrees, take 
your pick. 

Berthold D. Quiss (Vice-president in charge of Agencies and a 
darned good guy, too). For actually believing—and not merely orat- 
ing—that the Field Force is composed of people, and pretty important 
people, at that. You didn’t spit orders at them, like a top-sargeant. 
You first sought their opinions. You gave them the feeling that they 
played an important part in the company’s progress. You directed 
all communications to them INDIVIDUALLY. You didn’t send a 
package to the agency, like an order of fish for the seals. You may 
have any degree now in stock. 

Ferdinand Coleridge Trent (State Insurance Commissioner but no 
politician). You kept your eye on your present job—not your next 
one. You saved your charm for the babies at election time; you 
didn’t dish it out to serious insurance people as a substitute for 
honesty and knowledge. Every time you made a speech, you gave 
the impression that you knew what you were talking about. You 
could probably pass your own State examination for a life insurance 
license. Generally speaking, you laid it on the line—and that makes 


you a lousy politician, but a successful candidate for a degree. What 
color goes best in your office? 
Seth B. Scope (Medical Referee, and a human being, too). You 


gave the impression that you and the agents were playing on the 
same team. Not once did you have your boxing gloves on when 
the papers were laid on your desk. You said that you believed that 
life insurance agents, as a group, are as honest as any other group. 
You haven’t yet posed as either J. Edgar Hoover or God, For these 
things, we honor you. Let’s try this degree for size. 
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SPECIAL tax study group t 
A composed of prominent busi- , 
ness men and tax advisors has . 
been appointed to counsel with the c 





Ways and Means Committee of the e 
House of Representatives in con- " 
nection with a _ general revision b 
of the Internal Revenue Code ir 
which embraces the Federal tax tl 
laws. Roswell Magill, former Un- p’ 
dersecretary of the Treasury, has of 
been designated as the chairman. e 
It would appear, therefore, that 
the Code is in for a thorough over- th 
hauling, which it most certainly 
needs—especially the present pro- ch 
visions which deal so unfairly with pa 
the taxability of life insurance pro- lif 
ceeds and annuities. It is hoped that tre 
these revisions will be ready for the 
submission to Congress early in the 
1948, and that definite steps will be , 
taken to correct these abuses. ha’ 
In last month’s issue of this sur 
magazine, the injustice of the so- an! 
called “premium payment” test for wh 
T A X subjecting proceeds of life insur- pa} 
ance to Federal Estate Tax at the dur 
death of the insured was fully dis- seq 
cussed. In the issues of January, of 1 
February and March of this year, assi 


the “3% rule” for taxing annuity the 


income under the Federal Income § ory 
Tax Law was treated exhaustively. nuit 
This article will deal with several J pay. 
other desired changes pertaining to § life 


the taxability of life insurance and “F 
annuity contracts. a lif 


“Replacement Cost” ge 

fy) 
Although the Internal Revenue pren 
Code contains no special provision § mak 


for the valuation of life insurance § yaly 
and annuity contracts for the im-§ whic 
position of the estate and gift taxes, J for | 
the Regulations which interpret the § the . 


Mr. Morton will welcome any constructive Code set forth a definitely wntellll he. 
rule for application to certain types § insur 

comments from readers, either pro or con, of policies. It is known as the “re- up, 
placement cost” method. “They 


in connection with the “premium payment” test which For example, the Estate Tax Re@al due 
ulations provide that the “value of 
an annuity contract issued by a 
was discussed in the June issue. He is also company canine engaged in ‘all on 
selling of contracts of that char-§ o¢ a 
acter is established through the sale annus 
of comparable contracts.” The Gift compt 
Tax Regulations provide that the 


interested in receiving reader reactions 


to any of the other tax revision proposals “ahem af & ite inteaeiends cee . 
or of a contract for the payment of 7 ° 
pertaining to life insurance and annuity an annuity issued by a company a 


regularly engaged in the selling of 
contracts of that character is es- 


rrentl ing considered 
contracts currently be 3 tablished through the sale of the One. 


particular contract by the company, er 
or through the sale by the company ing 
of comparable contracts.” As valu- mc 


BS Forrest ZL VWortou ation through sale of comparable las 
Y ‘. contracts is not readily ascertain- mi 
able when the gift is of a contract} Tern 


Analyst and Advisor in Estate and Tax Matters which has been in force for some} of 
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time and on which further premium 
payments are to be made, the value 
may be approximated, unless be- 
cause of the unusual nature of the 
contract such approximation is not 
reasonably close to the full value, 
by adding to the interpolated term- 
inal reserve at the date of the gift 
the proportionate part of the gross 
premium last paid before the date 
of the gift which covers the period 
extending beyond that date. 

The Gift Tax Regulations contain 
the following examples: 

“Example (1). A donor pur- 
chases from a life insurance com- 
pany for the benefit of another a 
life insurance contract or a con- 
tract for the payment of an annuity; 
the value of the gift is the cost of 
the contract. 

“Example (2). An _ annuitant, 
having purchased from a life in- 
surance company a single payment 
annuity contract by the terms of 
which he was entitled to receive 
payments of $1,200 annually for the 
duration of his life, five years sub- 
sequent to such purchase, and when 
of the age of 50 years, gratuitously 
assigns the contract. The value of 
the gift is the amount which the 
company would charge for an an- 
nuity contract providing for the 
payment of $1,200 annually for the 
life of a person 50 years of age. 

“Example (3). A donor owning 
a life insurance policy on which no 
further payments are to be made 
to the company (e. g. a _ single 
premium policy or paid-up policy) 
makes a gift of the contract. The 
value of the gift is the amount 
which the company would charge 
for a single premium contract of 
the same specified amount on the 
life of a person of the age of the 
insured. 

“Example (4). A gift is made 
four months after the last premium 
due date of an ordinary life in- 
surance policy issued nine years and 
four months pritr to the gift there- 
of by the insured, who was 35 years 
of age at date of issue. The gross 
annual premium is $2,811. The 
computation follows: 


Terminal reserve at end 


of tenth year ....... $14,601.00 
Terminal reserve at end 

of ninth year ....... 12,965.00 

eee $ 1,636.00 


One-third of such in- 

crease (the gift hav- 

ing been made four 

months following the 

last preceding pre- 

mium due date), is..$ 545.33 
Terminal reserve at end 

of ninth year ....... 12,965.00 





Interpolated terminal re- 
serve at date of gift $13,510.33 
Two-thirds of gross pre- 
mium ($2,811) 


1,874.00 


Value of the gift 


In general, the courts have sus- 
tained the Regulations, but it is in- 
teresting to note that in a few cases 
they have not been followed blind- 
ly. In fairness to the judiciary, 
however, it should be pointed out 
that court decisions are more con- 
cerned with legal than with practi- 
cal aspects, and it is hoped that 
Congress will see its way clear to 
revise the present Code to the end 
that life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts may be valued more scien- 
tifically and justly for tax pur- 
poses in the future. 

The following illustrations and 
comparisons may be helpful in this 
connection: 

Example I—(a) In 1934, Mr. A 
purchased a joint and survivorship 
annuity for a consideration of $188,- 
000. The contract provided for the 
payment of $1,000 a month to Mr. 
A for life, and for the payment of 
a similar amount monthly to Mrs. 
A, should she survive him, for her 
remaining lifetime. They were both 
60 years of age at the time the con- 
tract was purchased. 

Mr. A died in 1947, at which time 
Mrs. A was 73 years of age, and 
under the “replacement cost” valu- 
ation method, Mr. A’s executors 
were obliged to include in the value 
of his estate $140,000 for estate tax 
purposes, that is, the premium 
which would be required by the 
company in 1947 for the issuance of 
an immediate life annuity without 
refund of $1,000 a month to a wo- 
man age 73—a comparable contract. 

(b) In 1934, Mr. B purchased an 
insurance policy on his own life in 
the amount of $110,000, and pro- 
vided under the terms of the con- 
tract that Mrs. B, as beneficiary, 
should receive the proceeds payable 
by reason of his death in the form 
of a life annuity without refund. 
They were both 60 years of age at 
the time the contract was pur- 
chased. 


Mr. B died in 1947, at which time 
Mrs. B was 73 years of age. The 
annuity income amounted to $1,000 
a month payable for her remaining 
lifetime. Mr. B’s executors were 
obliged to include in the value of 
his estate only $110,000—the face 
amount of the policy. He had paid 
a net premium of $92,000 for the 
contract. 

Comment: It will be noted that 
both Mrs. A and Mrs. B are going 
to receive exactly the same income 


. . $15,384.33” 






with the same guarantees, and yet 
there is a difference of $30,000 in 
the valuation of the two contracts 
for estate tax purposes. Further- 
more, although it has no direct 
bearing on the present discussion, 
Mrs. A will be obliged to pay an 
income tax on her annuity income, 
but Mrs. B’s income will be entirely 
exempt from income tax under 
present procedure. 

The principal cause of the dis- 
crepancy in values is the changing 
interest rates. When Mr. B pur- 
chased the insurance policy in 1934, 
his contract permitted him to have 
the proceeds paid to his beneficiary 
in the form of a life annuity with- 
out refund based on a 34% interest 
factor, and when Mr. A purchased 
the joint survivorship annuity in 
the same year, it was also based on 
a 3%% interest factor. But, when 
Mr. B died in 1947, his policy was 
valued at only $110,000—the pro- 
ceeds payable by reason of his 
death—for Federal Estate Tax pur- 
poses; while Mrs. A’s survivorship 
annuity benefit was valued at $140,- 
000. 

If Mr. B were alive and 60 years 
of age today, he would be required 
to purchase $135,000 of life insur- 
ance on the present 2% interest 
basis, in order to provide Mrs. B 
with an income of $1,000 a month 
should he die when she is age 73, 
but this fact would have no effect 
on the valuation of the policy for 
$110,000 which he purchased in 
1934. On the other hand, Mr. A’s 
estate takes a beating to the tune 
of at least $30,000 in value because 
the company from which he pur- 
chased his annuity contract in 1934 
is today charging its annuity rates 
on a 2% basis. . 

It is contended that, if Congress 
has clearly indicated that life in- 
surance proceeds payable by reason 
of the death of the insured should 
be valued for estate tax purposes 
by using the proceeds available at 
death, regardless of the settlement 
option selected, it is highly improb- 
able that it intended to have the 
Treasury Department adopt such an 
arbitrary and unreasonable method 
for obtaining the taxable value of 
an annuity contract which accom- 
plishes exactly the same results at 
the death of the purchaser. It is 
quite certain that, if interest rates 
had increased during the last dec- 
ade, instead of decreasing, the 
Treasury Officials would have dis- 
covered no such fantastic formula 
of valuation. The revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code in 1948 
should correct this discrimination. 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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By Hermine ®. 
Kulu 


Agency First Field Assistant 
Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company 


N RECENT years I have noticed 
a tendency to treat insurance 
selling as a science True, it does 
contain elements of actuarial sci- 


ence. But, nevertheless, I believe 
nearly all underwriters will be on 
better ground, more _ profitable 


ground, if they view insurance as 
a problem in human relations 
rather than as a problem which can 
be solved according to scientific 
principles. 

With this thought firmly in mind, 
I would like for you to consider the 
subject of locating prospects in the 
sole proprietor and the small part- 
nership field; and, of course, how to 
sell them our product, i. e., life in- 
surance. First, you find them—then 
you sell them. 

You and I have heard talks on 
this subject and, no doubt, you have 
noticed, as I have, a developing 
tendency to reduce the problem to 
principles of almost mathematical 
certainty. For my own part, I 
could not work that way. There is 
too much dissimilarity in people to 
permit me to use a text book ap- 
proach to them. 

I can see how, in a single art, 
science can be perfectly applied. 
The surgeon, performing an ap- 
pendectomy, does it according to a 
predetermined plan, even if he 
never saw the patient before. You 
may have heard recently of a pa- 
tient who was operated on aboard 
a ship. The operation was per- 
formed by the captain of the ship 
under the direction of a surgeon on 
shore hundreds of miles away. This 
can be done, of course, because, by 
and large, a surgeon is going to be 
faced with a physical reaction only; 
he knows precisely what to expect 
and what to do about it. 

But in the same field of human 
health, consider the psychiatrist. 
He would not dream of proceeding 
according to predetermined plan. 
For he will be faced, not with a 
physical reaction, but one that is 
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emotional. His procedure is more 
art than science. 

Likewise with the underwriter. 
Our work is an art form. We deal 
in human relations. As we learn 
to comprehend averages, we better 
our score but we never find two 
situations alike. 

Speaking of averages, I am re- 
minded of a new interpretation of 
the now-famous Three R’s— 
“Readin’, Ritin’, and Rithmetic.” 
The new version is: 

“At 25—Romance At 45—Rent 
At 65—Rheumatism” 

We insurance people know, of 
course, that averages are important. 
But it will pay everyone of us, in 
my opinion, to treat every prospect 
as if he were unlike any other 
prospect in the world. In that way 
we orient ourselves; we put our- 
selves in a position to go forth with 
the right attitude on each and every 
call for our work is psychological 
in its aim and approach. That is 
a point I want, particularly, to get 
across—that is, the need to view 
each prospect as an_ individual 
problem—not to be aproached ac- 





method 


cording to any “scientific” 
worked out for a mass of prospects. 

The sole proprietor, the partners 
in a small partnership, these are— 
first of all—human beings. How- 
ever, they react to an underwriter’s 
proposition. Their reactions will be 
human. Naturally, the reactions will 
be conditioned by their station in 
life and the work they do but, 
withal, their reactions are those of 
a person and not merely of a class 
or a degree. 

How to locate them? Well, they 
are all around us—everywhere. 
The preponderate number of serv- 
ice firms; the grocer, butcher, 
baker, garage man, druggist, cigar 
store, stationer, candy store—and 
by the way, let us not forget the 
professional man—the doctor, the 
dentist, the lawyer, the engineer— 
the bulk of the people who own 
the businesses which largely sup- 
ply the wants of a community like 
this, or anywhere; largely, they are 
sole proprietors or partners in what 
are familiarly known as small busi- 
nesses. Sole proprietors need not 
necessarily be small. The late John 
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Wanamaker, for instance, was a 
sole proprietor so was Benjamin 
Altman, and many of the merchant 
princes two generations ago. Even 
Ford was a sole proprietor at the 
beginning of his business venture. 
But, generally speaking, sole pro- 
prietors run small  businesses— 
nowadays at any rate. 

I doubt very much that any of us 
need advice as to how to make up 
a list of sole proprietors or partner- 
ships. The ads of one’s local news- 
paper are like an information list; 
so is the classified telephone direc- 
tory; so are the familiar credit 
rating agencies. No doubt your 
public library has a reference de- 
partment with skilled help ready to 
guide you to informative business 
directories—like the Directory of 
Directors, whose pages indicate per- 
sonal references to sole proprietors 
and partnerships. It seems odd 
that, when there is not too much 
digging needed to formulate a list 
which ought to keep anyone busy 
for a long time ahead, how lazy we 
human beings get. It is the hard 
things which we work so hard for. 


However, when they are easy, we 
lose our zest. 

Then, after you have your pros- 
pects listed, you start to work 
through whatever method you use 
in your approach. Mine has been 
through a pre-approach letter, fol- 
lowed by a telephone call. From 
then on you are doing what you 
have always done. You are simply 
selling insurance. But the problem 
becomes a special one—you are 
selling insurance to a person who is 
the sole proprietor of a business, 

The first psychological problem is 
immediately produced. For the 
average sole proprietor is usually 
sitting pretty. He is not wealthy, 
but from his own viewpoint he is 
secure. Like most persons, he is 
not thinking of death or its accom- 
panying business difficulties. 

A truism in the insurance field is 
that all prospects divide into two 
groups; those who are contented 
and those who are discontented. 
The sole proprietor is usually con- 
tented. The immediate job for the 
underwriter, therefore, is to shock 
him into discontent. 


What we underwriters have to 
do in a case like that is what the 
fire insurance companies do with 
their scarifying pictures of what 
happens to an uninsured home, or 
an underinsured home, on a bitter 
cold night when fire drives the 
family into the snow-covered open. 
Advertising people call it “fear 
copy.” 

The procedure can be very simple. 
You merely organize some statistics 
and let your prospect figure things 
out for himself. In _ parallel 
columns, have him place his own 
figures, or verify figures you fur- 
nish, of certain values. These will 
be estimated by two conditions: 
while he lives and when he is dead. 


(1) Put the two figures on the 
cash value of his inventory, noting 
the judgment of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men that this cash 
value shrinks 50% from the time of 
the owner’s death until the goods 
are sold. 

(2) Put the two figures on the 
fixtures; note the judgment of The 
Central West Distributors Adjust- 
ment Bureau that they bring only 
a fraction of their original value. 

(3) Put the two figures of the 
amount represented in open book 
accounts and note that The Re- 
tailers’ Credit Association has 
stated that it is almost impossible 
to collect a dead man’s bills; that 
a 25% collection is a good expecta- 
tion, 

(4) Finally, put the two figures 
of cash on hand and in the bank. 
Here there will be no differentia- 
tion. | 

When the sole proprietor, under 
your guidance, compares his assets 
while alive with the probable as- 
sets when he is dead, he will find 
a shrinkage of between 25 and 75 
per cent. 

The shock will then take effect. 

My telling it this way makes me 
think of a young man who was 
going with two girls; and he had 
an awful time deciding which to 
marry. One was very beautiful, 
but unskilled in household arts. The 
other was very homely, but a 
wonderful cook. He married the 
homely one. The first morning at 
home when he woke up and saw 
her at his side, he shook her vio- 
lently, and shouted: “Wake up and 
cook something quick.” 

When the sole proprietor has 
been awakened by the underwriter 
into an understanding of his need 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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CHART OF ALL-INDUSTRY AND RELATED LEGISLATION IN 1947 


(Enacted measures are set in bold face type. Failed measures are set in italics.) 


This table was prepared by John V. Bloys, assistant general 
mittee of the insurance section of the American Bar Association. Mr. 


counsel, 


Life .Insurance Association of America, as part of a report by a special com- 
Bloys is chairman of the committee which is submitting this report. 














Rating 
Fair Trade Combined 
States Practices Fire Fire & Casualty Casualty Other 
DES CoURC IN ataidea cide ods. obbabenavess *H.4 S.76 (Anti-rebate) 
Sec ab eerseMiecerendoens -esncieescetes *S.29 *S.28 [S.33 (Rating Org.)] 
8.73 8.74 
Ee eho iiihes 6566 bthcisbee | decerete adds *H.76 on H.308 (Anti-rebate) 
MF nou eVERRNENEUCERSS. dvlbcenesenes §.1572 S.867 (Cartwright Act) 
*H.729 S.475 (H.869) To Gov. 
*9.654 8.476 (anti-trust) 
S.726 H.2386 (Cartwright Act) To Gov. 
H.619 H.2201 (Serv. Orgs.) 
S.640 
EE. Sacto tes gna dccecasewe S.348 *S.68 H.731 *S.70 (H.162) (A. & H. anti-rebate 
H.720 H.729 *S.67 & anti-disc.) 
H.161 (H.160) H.732 (A. & H.) 
i ee te a ee | ge acneneweiiew *H.668 *H.669 *S.342 (A. & H.) 
H.172 (Clayton) 
H.132 (Robinson-Patman) 
tl ee *H.372 $.179 *S.179 (A. & H.) 
S.93 
H.373 
PCD scettetene wicsoeeweqes H.3998 *H.951 
H.2954 H.1458 
H.3384 H.1717 
(cas. & inland marine) H.3287 
H.3720 
(cas. & inland marine) 
ie! le ceve te dutevedsoudde *H.163 *H.229 H.227 H.228 (Advisory Org.) 
(Amendments to 1945 law) 
H.113 (A. '& H.) 
GOTTA esc ccccrcccccccescccccecs cecscccccoes *H.244 *H.243 
i eee teckeecenbesbate. benetaonds ae S$.277 *H.399 
Pte civetevehecka&beeetebinehs ee eeseeene *S.137 S.139 $.136 (Examining Bureaus) 
DL EESccaSbseeedsbsececereee cesedseosececes *9.251 *S.252 8.253 (H.412) (Clayton) 
(H.411) (H.410) To Gov. 
To Gov. To Gov 
BG nc tc ccccccccsccceccccece *H.180 H.126 H.142 *H.121 (A. & H.) 
*H.272 *H.273 H.13 (Rating Org.) 
$.110 (Workmen's Comp.) 
tee tee ack Geeaeieesesee beeen anwede *S.178 *S.179 
PC ce iidetasibeeteheteees seentegenees *S.172 *S.196 
H.344 
SET ica btervaeiareesetiserces ehenesdenees H.64 H.65 
*§.217 *S.216 
 ei6 dn cokes beeeecenseees *H.451 *H.448 (A. & H. anti-rebate & anti- 
disc.) 
H.450 (A. & H.) 
BED © Kccdcscccccceccecs *H.2240 H.2220 S.610 H.2221 *H.2297 (A. & H.) 
(subst. for H.1084 (subst. *S.469 (A. & H.) 
8.474 H.1086 for S471 (A. & H. anti-disc.) 
*S.475 H.1327 H.1085 S.472 (Robinson-Patman) 
*S.476) 9.610 H.1087 $.473 
8.610 H.1331) H.1088 (Clayton) 
S.610 8.610 
*H.1090 
H,2222 
0 ee rr re *S.165 *S.164 *S.163 *S.166 (A. & H.) 
DE sche cccbessedsesegecse *H.711 *H.246 *H.245 *H1.1383 (S.1245) (A. & H.) 
(S.578) (S.184) (S.183) 
EE Wi aUUNGSSERERSENO sehen, eucbedeecexe S.186 to *S.139 to 1948 session 
1948 session 8.144 to 1948 session 
S.264 (Title Rates) 
PEP O Pehl neddducéneektadedé “ceerenceeaes *H.186 S.J.M.17 (To ask Congress to ex- 
H.252 tend P. L. 15 moratorium for 2 
years) 
PE San cevechhureosneeesvene *L.B.265 *L.B.264 L.B.441 *L.B.263 *L. B.409 (A. & H.) 
Dt (ttt ceceneccpehoesaéceess  neseakaeeens *8.5 
New Hampshire .............++. *H.293 H.294 *H.314 H.292 (Rating Org.) 
To Gov. *H.300 (A. & H.) 
H.299 (Robinson-Patman) 
H.314 (Work. Comp. & auto) To 
Gov. 
i i . lect sbeheckwenn cede *S.237 *S 236 (inland 
marine 
PT, MN aS tecdoctcccsicvevcs *S.101 *S.104 H.194 *§.105 *S.102 (A. & H.) 
S.103 (State Ins. Bd.) 
i St Sitebecvieniunt ies sees *H.1644 H.1778 H.1580 (Anti-monopoly) 
(S.1386) (8.1578) (8.1385) 
S.2385 H.2749 (Anti-monopoly) 
S.2549 (Anti-monopoly) 
8.703 (Availability of N. Y. rating 
services to other states) 
8.707 (A. & H.) 
H.994 (Excess rates) 
Pe craccdedcteasees enesecdendes S.181 (auto) H.425 
§.475 (auto) 
H.974 (auto) 
H.975 (auto) 
ec cin ce tiedinkebes . Snakes har wees *H.292 *H.333 S.48 (anti-rebate) 
NF ee cadets pitas a0 6 06.60 6060 we *H.432 *S.144 S.149 H.366 (Clayton) 
(H.297) H.401 S.151 (H.266) (A. & H.) 
*S.143 S.234 (H.367) (Clayton) 
(H.298) 
ES cece depwebneests. (6hdebebeenee *H.180 *H.181 H.410 (A. & H.) 
H.266 
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recalcitrant members might be 
i brought around when the implica- 
. tions of the application of Federal 
e anti-trust statutes to the business of 
insurance along with confusing and 
differing state laws is realized. 
eee The McCarran survey shows clear- 
ly that the states have not com- 
pleted the work required. before the 
expiration of the moratorium period 
and may not have done so until 
1949. Most state bills have been 
se. l F T T f 4 concerned with rate regulatory leg- 
islation in line with the policy of the 
—_ All-Industry Committee, a group 
representing all forms of insurance, 
and the Insurance Commissioners. 
It will be remembered that Sen. Such legislation was introduced in 
McCarran, who fathered Public Law the 1947 legislatures of 37 states, the 
15, in August 1946 began a survey District of Columbia and Alaska. 
to determine the extent to which Accident and health regulatory bills 
the states had enacted legislation as were introduced in the legislatures 
contemplated under Public Law 15. of 10 states, and Unfair Practice 
Briefly, the survey shows that while Acts in 15 states. 
XTENSION of the “moratorium satisfactory progress has been made The results, as of early July, on 
period” of Public Law 15 from the umbrella of protection which this legislation are substantially as 
Jan. 1, 1948, until June 30, 1948, | was deemed necessary had not been fellows: 
was in doubt at the time this issue raised due to the fact that many Nineteen states have passed rate 
went to press. While the Senate states had not been able to act. regulatory bills patterned generally 
had approved the extension, oppo- _In fact, a majority of the legislatures after the All-Industry bill. Regu- 
sition on the part of some House were not in regular session during latory measures are pending in 17 
members might forestall approval 1946. states. Of the 17, all were not in 
in the lower body. Since Congress had not had time —secsion, and 5 of these 17 ordered 
The Senate extension was jointly to study the McCarran report, the —tudies to be made and reports filed 
introduced by Senators Pat Mc- Nevada Senator decided that exten- with the legislatures at their 1949 
Carran, D., Nev., and Alexander sion would be necessary. The ex- sessions 
anti- Wiley, R., Wisc., and would give tension measure has received strong Regulation of some degree is in 
the states another six months in backing, and, if approved, will give effect in 14 other states. Some of 
which to enact insurance laws in the Congress ample time to study this regulation is apparently ade- 
conformity with the Supreme Court the results of the survey. While quate, and possibly all of it. 
Decision in the South Eastern there is some opposition in the . 
Underwriter’s Association Case. House, it appears likely that the (Continued on Page 57) 
CHART OF ALL-INDUSTRY AND RELATED LEGISLATION IN 1947—Concluded 
— ———— a —— ———$—$——$——$————————————————_———_——— a a a 
Fair Trade Combined 
States Practices Fire Fire & Casualty Casualty Other 
| BERR RS eee S.294 *S.196 *S.197 8.6 (Rate filing) 
“ 8.7 (anti-compact) 
. a :  3oce0C avenue ancalds H.910 H.888 H.887 H.890 (Rating Org.) 
*S.457 H.895 (Robinson-Patman) 
H.908 (Clayton) 
H.897 (Robinson-Patman) 
NE CNMI, Siinssientsuasaicicecin *H.1006 S.252 *H.646 
(H.742) (S.88) 
*S.164 S.75 
(H.815) (H.613) 
>») To 8.99 
(Workmen's comp.) 
(H.990) 
OR CIN oo a nico vivi-evea cece *S.442 *S.442 *S.442 8.442 (A. & H.) 
(H.531).... (H.531) (H.531) (H.531) 
(Code) (Code) (Code) (Code) 
a nee *H.118 *H.114 ¥H.116 
DE © Sa oct Warn aida hades ane *S$.618 
(H.819) 
RS cious wd g kbeuneyniahamaa ene areata S.183 *S.213 H.319 (A. & H.) 
rating I i te ewe ihe eee a S.34 (Code) S.34 (Code) 
IN ois y:sindimnnccass babes emis aumeaeeeaae *H.160 S.60 *H.247 (A. & H.) 
EE OTR, RO Ce S.47 (Code) S.47 (Code) 8.47 (Code) (A. & H.) (Clayton) 
Se. TON, Sis ce Saad cmhbeeNl. “aaa *S.162 S.149 
(inland marine) *S.122 (H.231) 
S.200(H.240) S.72 (H.94) 
(inland marine) 
RR arent nes *H.264 *S.69 ag * y y 
n i raw. xm H.262 (A. & H.) To Gov. 
SRN 5.5: ns tilarige dadbcckinn >, eaeewaaeuain *S.48 *S.49 
* Indicates legislati h her sub ially foll i 
un —— So pe = a —_ ar tea on ~— the All-Industry-NAIC bills or did so with modifications. 
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NE of the most refreshing and, 

I believe, most valuable phases 

of our business is the willing- 
ness of the many segments which 
compose home office and field to 
interchange ideas, not only within 
our special spheres of interest, but 
between the various groups having 
other and diverse interests. 


Certainly, my appearance on this 
program is evidence of the open- 
mindedness of our business. Any 
qualifications, which may merit my 
addressing you, cannot be based on 
any technical knowledge of home 
office underwriting, for I am devoid 
of such knowledge. It must, there- 
fore, be based on the observations 
of home office underwriting which 
I have made over a period of twenty 
years as agent, supervisor, and gen- 
eral agent. Fortunately, I am able 
to fortify my own experience with 
that of more than ten thousand 
field agents and managers through 
utilizing the information which the 
Agency Management Association 
has gathered for its Job Opinion 
and Job Satisfaction Surveys. 
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The Job Opinion. Survey is a 
medium whereby the managers of 
a company which authorizes its use, 
are able to make known their frank 
opinion of the company’s opera- 
tions, home office and field. The 
Agency Management Association 
which correlates the information 
thus gathered, guarantees the ano- 
nymity of each replier to the ques- 
tionnaire, Replies average over 90% 
of the managerial staff. 

The Job Satisfaction Survey is a 
similar device for eliciting the frank 
and confidential criticisms and sug- 
gestions of the field agents. More 
than 80% of over 10,000 fieldmen, 
representing more than 20 com- 
panies, have availed themselves of 
this medium of opening their hearts 
and their minds concerning the 
great business of life insurance and 
their respective companies’ part in it. 

Those companies which have 
availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of learning what their field 
representatives think are to be con- 
gratulated, both for their wisdom 
and their courage. 


THE 
CONFIDENCE 
GAM EN 


Current questions, answers and 
recommendations based on the Job Opinion 
and Job Satisfaction Surveys conducted 


by the American Management Association, Hartford 


What do managers think of home 
office operations, and specifically of 
the performance of home office life 
underwriters? The three comments 
most frequently made by managers 
in order of frequency are: 

(1) Keep in closer touch with us. 


(2) The company is fine—we’re 
well satisfied. 

(3) Improve the service we get 
from the underwriting and policy 
issue departments. 


Due allowance must be made, in 
considering comments one and 
three, for the restrictions placed on 
travel and securing adequate cler- 
ical personnel by the war and its 
aftermath. Nevertheless, more fre- 
quent contact between home office 
and field, and more efficient service 
by home office to field are essential 
objectives not yet fully attained. 

Again in the Job Opinion Survey, 
managers placed the ten items re- 
garding home offices in the follow- 
ing order in answering the question, 
“How Do You Feel About Your 
Company’s—- 
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Degree of 


Item Satisfaction 


(1) General reputation 
5 le 96% 

(2) Desire to make im- 
provements in agency mat- 


Me wn Cae miin dm ademimuaoane 89% 
(3) Agency department 

versonnel and service?” ... 84% 
(4) Financing plan for 

new organization?” ....... 83% 
(5) Financial support of 

your agency operation?” .. 83% 


(6) Training plan for 
Rae eee 82% 
(7) Interest in you as 
| 5 al 82% 
(8) Competitive position 
in life insurance business?” 80% 
(9) Underwriting prac- 
tices?” 
(10) Sales 
material?” 


promotion 


Items eight and nine are of par- 
ticular interest to this group. It 
is only fair to say that the degree of 
Satisfaction with all ten items is 
high. Nevertheless the variations 
between companies certainly state 


Sy Charles 9. Zimmerman 


Director of Institutional Relations 


unmistakably that some companies 
have lagged far behind others in 
satisfying their field managers as 
to these functions. For example, 
the variation in degree of satisfac- 
tion on the competitive position of 
the company ranges from a high of 
99% for one company to a low of 
63% for another. Similarly in item 
nine on underwriting practices, the 
range is from a high of 89% to a 
low of 63%. 

Now what about the Job Satisfac- 
tion expressed by over 10,000 field 
agents. The over-all degree of 
satisfaction was 79% which com- 
pares favorably with other pro- 
fessions. 

The six most satisfactory of over 
40 items in answer to the question 
“How Do You Feel About 
rate as follows: 





Degree of 

Item Satisfaction 
(1) Your company’s gen- 
eral reputation and stand- 


BEE Seckbworsacdwkaaeeuws 4 99% 
(2) The way life insur- 

ance performs its basic 

I © oh ids 4 be cae 98% 


(3) Opportunity in your 
work for useful service?” . 96% 

(4) Opportunity in your 
work for intersting experi- 


OQ? sain dcbindveeas 95% 
(5) Servicing your own 

DOUCIMORIOTBT” 2k ksh cos 92% 
(6) Underwriting prac- ; 

ee ee nee es eee 91% 


Here again, home office life 
underwriters may take encourage- 
ment from the high degree of satis- 
faction felt generally by the agents 
of over twenty representative com- 
panies. On the other hand, the 
degree of satisfaction with each 
item varied widely between com- 
panies. 

We next consider that part of the 
Job Satisfaction Survey where 
agents were asked to make sugges- 
tions to the home office in answer 
to the question: “What could your 
home office do to improve your job 
and help you become more success- 
ful?” The five suggestions in order 
of frequency were: 


American Management Association 


(1) Revise our compensation 
plan. 

(2) Strengthen provisions made 
for our retirement. 

(3) Get and keep closer to the 
field. 

(4) Advertise more. 

(5) Liberalize underwriting. 

Here again, suggestions three and 
five are of direct interest to you. 
It would of course be strange in- 
deed if agents did not desire more 
liberal underwriting. Therefore it 
might be helpful if we consider the 
specific suggestions which these ten 
thousand agents made most fre- 
quently in regard to the new busi- 
ness and underwriting departments 
of their home offices. They are 
listed herewith: 

(1) Be less conservative. 

(2) Issue policies more quickly. 

(3) Liberalize substandard. 

(4) Issue without amendment. 

(5) Better"understanding of field 
sales problems. 

(6) Consider group underwrit- 
ing of pension plans. 

(7) Improve method of making 
inspections. 

(8) Too frequent changes in 
handling details. 

(9) More personal explanation 
to agent when case turned down, 
particularly when placed in another 
company. 

(10) Have home office life under- 
writers visit all agencies. 

(11) Better training in under- 
writing. 

(12) Write disability income. 

Certainly none of these specific 
suggestions are new to this group. 
The only thing which may be new 
is the frequency with which field- 
men have mentioned such specific 
suggestions, 

Up to this point I have given you 
a good deal of factual data. What 
specific recommendations for your 
consideration can we select from 
this welter of statistical and factual 
information? 

Certainly one recommendation 
must be to bring about a better 
understanding between the home 
office and the field. It seems to me 
that this is a particularly high 
priority recommendation at this 
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time. During the period of the war, 
travel between home office and field 
was necessarily curtailed. Since 
the conclusion of the war there has 
been a tremendous bulge in re- 
cruiting. We find ourselves at this 
time with a _ disproportionately 
large number of men new to the 
business. Because of the _ inter- 
ruption to travel and because of 
the discontinuance of company edu- 
cational conferences, home office 
schools, and all other such media of 
getting together, I believe it is fair 
to say that contact between the 
home office and the field is, at this 
time, at a much lower level of fre- 
quency than would normally be the 
case, 

Such better understanding be- 
tween home office and field can be 
brought about in various ways. 
The first thought which naturally 
comes into mind is more frequent 
visits of home office life under- 
writers to agencies. The purpose of 
such visits would be at least three- 


fold. First to get to know the 
agents with whom you are dealing 
and conversely to give them the op- 
portunity of getting to know you. 
In selecting the title of this article, 
“The Confidence Game,” I had in 
mind, of course, that confidence was 
based on mutual acquaintance and 
mutual respect and understanding. 
Confidence is not a mushroom 
growth. It can be developed only 
over a period of time. However, 
that growth is greatly speeded up 
when it is fertilized through the 
meetings of personal acquaintance- 
ship. 

A second purpose of home office 
life underwriters’ visits to agencies 
is, of course, the educational pur- 
pose. Meetings of agency groups 
should be held and explanations 
should be given as to the under- 
writing policies and rules of the 
company and the philosophy behind 
those policies and rules. 

Third, the home office life under- 
writer should be prepared to dis- 





Prudential’s Housing Project in East Orange 


With city officials, representatives of labor organizations, and a number 
of interested spectators looking on, Carrol M. Shanks, president of the 
Prudential recently turned the first shovelful of earth in the construction 
of Dryden Gardens, the Prudential’s housing development at East Orange, 


N. J. 


The development, on a seven-acre plot, will consist of four buildings 
containing a total of 150 apartments.. Upwards of 75% of the land area 


will be devoted to lawns and gardens. 


It is expected that the $1,000,000 


project will be completed within a year. 


Photographed at the ground-breaking ceremony were, left to right: Robert 
L. MacGregor, director of housing; Donald Cruse, general counsel of the 
Prudential; L. R. Menagh, Jr., vice-president and comptroller; F. H. Groel, 
vice-president and secretary; Paul Bestor, vice-president; Carrol M. Shanks, 
president; J. G. Jewett, second vice-president; Sylvester Smith, general 
solicitor; and George E. Potter, vice-president. 
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cuss specific cases with agents dur- 
ing such visits. It would seem wise 
also to call attention to the attitude 
with which the home office life 
underwriter approaches _ such 
agency visits. If they are to yield 
the maximum results he must ap- 
proach such visits in a friendly, 
openminded fashion. He must be 
prepared to listen to criticism and 
he must be prepared to defend his 
position where this is necessary and 
wise, and perhaps to compromise 
where this appears to be justified, 

Still under the heading of better 
understanding, would come the 
visits of agents, or probably more 
frequently the visits of managers 
to the home office. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the home office life 
underwriter should give respectful 
attention to the viewpoint of the 
general agent or manager, or the 
agent; that he should be prepared 
to give the visitor facts concerning 
specific cases with which there is 
dissatisfaction or misunderstand- 
ing, and that he should expect that 
the manager or agent will endeavor 
vigorously to present the case as 
he sees it from the standpoint of a 
field underwriter. 

Certainly there should be no re- 
sentment or bias as a result of such 
vigorous presentation of conflicting 
viewpoints. One of the frequent 
criticisms made by fieldmen under 
the heading of morale in the Job 
Satisfaction Surveys is that their 
managers do not go to bat for them 
with the home office underwriting 
department. The agent has every 
right to expect the manager to pre- 
sent forcefully the agent’s view- 
point to the home office, and the 
home office should welcome such 
forceful presentation. 

Finally, under the heading of 
better understanding would come 
the matter of group conferences of 
agents or managers advisory com- 
mittees with home office officials in- 
cluding home office life under- 
writers. Such conferences can com- 
bine both the function of further- 
ing education in the matter of 
proper selection of risks and giving 
opportunity to discuss either specific 
cases or to discuss specific general 
criticisms of home office life under- 
writing and services. 

My second major recommenda- 
tion would come under the heading 
of better education and training of 
field forces in underwriting pro- 
cedure. Does our company have 4 
handbook of underwriting practices 
and requirements which make it 
easy in the field to know what is 
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expected, what is acceptable, and 
what is beyond our scope to under- 
write? Does such a handbook give 
our field forces a rule-of-thumb 
guide as to requirements that will 
be imposed by the home office in 
certain types of findings such as 
sugar in the urine requiring addi- 
tional home office specimens? Do 
we incorporate in our early train- 
ing courses for new men anything 
in connection with intelligent selec- 
tion of risks? In prospecting we 
tell our new agents that a prospect 
is one who can pay, who can pass, 
who has a need, and with whom the 
agent has a contact. But we give 
him no more than that. We do not 
tell him what type of prospect can 
pass, where he can find such pros- 
pects, what he should look for early 
in the interview in regard to the 
prospect’s insurability. 

We can use our company house 
organ to much greater effectiveness 
than we have done, in further edu- 
cating and instructing our field 
forces on the subject of field selec- 
tion of good risks. We can use our 
company house organ in paying 
credit to agents or agencies which 
have particularly fine mortality rec- 
ords. 

A third major recommendation 
would deal with the matter of cor- 
respondence between the home 
office underwriting department and 
the field. A curt, cool, uniforma- 
tive letter in regard to a declination 
can destroy morale more effectively 
than almost any one single act. 
Such morale once .demolished is 
more difficult to rebuild than it was 
to attain it originally. Do we keep 
the agent or agency informed when 
there is a necessary delay in issu- 
ing a case due to requirements or 
further information from sources 
with which the agent or agency 
cannot help us? When we inform 
our field forces about a rating, do 
we tell them why the case was 
rated, do we let them know whether 
the rating is temporary, whether 
it is based on occupation or past 
history, or whether it is presumably 
a permanent rating? 

When we decline a case, do we, 
whenever possible, give information 
as to the reason for the declination? 
Do we tell our agent that the case 
may be reconsidered a year or two 
hence if the facts indicate such re- 
consideration? Or do we over-sell 
him on the declination? I have re- 
ceived letters from time to time 


which made me wonder whether I 
should not telephone the applicant’s 
wife and ask her to prepare for his 
burial while there is still time dur- 
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ing his few remaining days on 
earth. 

My fourth major recommendation 
would deal with the new agent. I 
have no statistics to prove this, but 
it seems to me that the new agent 
runs into a declination on his first 
and perhaps second and third cases 
much more frequently than is the 
case with the established agent. 
Quite possibly your information 
would indicate that this is a fact. 
We can all rationalize why this 
would be so in view of the agent’s 
lack of skill in selecting prospects 
and in selling. 


Nevertheless, that first case of 
the new agent is a vitally impor- 
tant one to him. It may mean the 
difference of having him remain in 
the business and becoming success- 
ful or forcing him out of the busi- 
ness at a very early date. It has 
occurred to me that perhaps general 
agents or managers might be in- 
structed to attach a special colored 
slip calling attention of the home 
office to the fact that this is the first 
case being submitted by a new full- 
time agent. A few companies, I 
know of, do this but the purpose of 
that flag is to permit the agency de- 
partment to list the new agent in 
the company bulletin or to con- 
gratulate him on his first case. It 





would seem to me much more im- 
portant for the home office life 
underwriter to have this informa- 
tion realizing the tremendous im- 
portance of this case to the new 
man. If by some chance the case 
must be declined, or rated, then a 
special carefully worded letter to 
the agent from the home office life 
underwriter would be most help- 
ful in not only bolstering his morale, 
but if the case is rated, in helping 
him to place it. If on the other 
hand the case is found acceptable 
as applied for, then a good letter of 
congratulation would be in order. 
I can think of no single thing which 
the home office life underwriter can 
do which would be more helpful 
to the new man than this simple 
act. 


Finally, I would recommend that 
you find out whether your under- 
writing is in step with that of other 
companies. All of us know of com- 
panies which are much more liberal 
on certain types of risks than others. 
I can remember some years ago 
a company to which overweight 
risks were taken with reasonable 
expectation that they would be is- 
sued on a standard basis, whereas, 
my Own company would surely 
rate such a risk or might even de- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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N offering for your consideration 

some thoughts on the _ topic 

“Laying the Groundwork for a 
Cost Control Program,” I shall be- 
gin by discussing why we should 
be doing something about costs at 
this time. If. the situation calls for 
action in cost control, then we can 
pass along to a discussion of what 
we might well be doing. 

As to the why, our situation 
seems to be similar to that of the 
stout lady in the drugstore con- 
templating a large double chocolate 
malted milk: The need is for a de- 
crease but the Outlook is for an 
increase (in avoirdupois or in 
agency costs as the case may be). 

The need is for a decrease for 
several reasons, but for the follow- 
ing four in particular: 

(1) In every company steadily 
declining investment margins are 
putting on a “squeeze”—leaving us 
with less money to spend than we 
have been accustomed to spending 
in the past. 

(2) In addition to a decrease in 
margins, there will also be in many 
companies an adverse shift in mar- 
gins when we begin issuing policies 
on the Guertin basis. As Mr. J. B. 
Maclean pointed out in his address 
at our annual meeting last Novem- 
ber, “A change to CSO accompa- 
nied by a reduction in the interest 
assumption greatly increases the 
amount which must be borrowed 
from surplus to establish the first- 
year reserves on new business.” 
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(3) Margins will be decreased 
as a consequence of larger cash 
surrender and paid-up nonforfeit- 
ure values to policyholders except 
to the extent that these are covered 
in correspondingly higher pre- 
miums. 

(4) Company surplus earnings in 
the future will also feel the strain 
of losses from liberal settlement 
option guarantees on maturing poli- 
cies. 

The outlook is for an increase, 
also for four principal reasons: 

(1) It seems inevitable that until 
acquisition costs will rise when 
production declines from its pres- 
ent abnormally high level. There 
is reason to believe that some at 
least of our acquisition costs—par- 
ticularly such items as rents and 
salaries—have “jelled’” at present 


levels and cannot readily be brought 
down when the volume of business 
obtainable is not as great as it is 
now. 

(2) As we all know, prices of the 
things we must buy are substan- 
tially up and are still rising. 

(3) Lapse rates are on the up- 
grade, meaning that more first-year 
business, and consequently higher 
first-year costs, are required to pro- 
duce each $1,000,000 of second-year 
business. ’ 

(4) The increasing complexity of 
our business, of which we are all 
aware, is pushing our expense rates 
upward. 

The central fact about the period 
ahead is that we must adjust our- 
selves to a new set of conditions. 
Perhaps we may compare ourselves 
with the dinosaur of prehistoric 
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Sy E. 9. Moorhead 


Actuary, American Management Association 


times. There aren’t any dinosaurs 
around nowadays—not because 
those monsters were weak, not be- 
cause they couldn’t cope with their 
enemies, but because they couldn't 
adjust themselves to changing con- 
ditions. If these thoughts suggest 
strongly that action is needed, how 
then are we to go about laying the 
groundwork for a cost control pro- 
gram—not necessarily of course for 
an original program for many of 
us have one now, but at least for a 
renewed and yet more intensive 
attack upon this problem. 

We suggest to you that there are 
three steps in laying the ground- 
work—namely: (1) Get enough 
facts to guide us; (2) Decide our 
course of action; (3) Enlist the ac- 
tive support of our field force. 

After these three steps have been 
taken, then we are into the action 
stage in cost control, the payoff 
phase of course but one which we 
do not propose to consider this 
afternoon. Let us examine each 
of these steps in laying the ground- 
work. 

Step One: Getting the Facts—As 
this step, we offer three suggestions 
which we believe are practical and 
specific. 

First suggestion: Study and over- 
haul your agency department rec- 
ords so they will do a better job 
for you. 

Here we do not mean only your 
cost records but all types of statis- 
tical records which can be helpful 
to you. Every sound decision that 
the agency officer makes is a step 
toward economical management. 
Better records should mean better 
decisions, and therefore better rec- 
ords should mean more effective 
management. We do not necessar- 
ily mean that you need more rec- 
ords, although quite often this is 
the case. Our observation is that 
many an agency department is try- 
ing to get along with too few rec- 
ords as well as with ineffective 
records. It often looks as though 
we try to get by without “doing our 
arithmetic.” 

An illustration of a type of rec- 
ord which is not exactly a cost 
record, but which nevertheless can 
be intensely valuable in a cost con- 
trol program, is the Agency Man- 
agement Association’s new recruit- 
ing analysis card. This card, de- 
signed as a doorway to more effec- 
tive selection of agents, and con- 


sequently to less waste from turn- 
over, was offered to member com- 
panies in our Circular Letter No. 
14, dated February 19, 1947. We are 
encouraged that it has aroused con- 
siderable interest, although so far 
chiefly among our larger member 
companies. Have you considered 
whether this can be helpful to you? 

If this suggestion that you “study 
and overhaul your agency depart- 
ment records so they will do a 
better job for you” strikes you as 
worth while, perhaps we can give 
you a practical idea for implement- 
ing this suggestion. It is this: Go 
to your association file and get from 
it two memoranda that were sent 
to you within the past two years. 
They are called respectively “An- 
nual Report from the Chief Agency 
Executive to the President and 
Board of Directors” (File No. 210) 
and “Annual Report from the 
Agency Vice President to Agency 
Managers” (File No. 230). These 
memoranda can be useful to you 
as check lists of information that 
your agency department records 
ought to be giving you. What you 
can do is to go through them and 
decide which items of information 
described therein would be useful 
to you in a practical way. Then 
see which of these your records are 
now giving you and you are then 
in a position to decide definitely 
what additional information or 
better information will have to 
come from new and improved rec- 
ords. 

Second suggestion: Introduce the 
Financial Analysis procedure as a 
regular part of your company fact- 
finding work. 

Many of you are familiar with the 
Financial Analysis which is simply 
a process of taking apart your an- 
nual statement so as to show sep- 
arately the effects of new business 
operations and of old business op- 
erations upon your financial pic- 
ture. It is not a new idea at all. 
As far as the Agency Management 
Association is concerned, it first ap- 
peared in a booklet 15 years ago 
called “Planning for Profit” written 
by G. F. Davies, now general man- 
ager of the National Life of Canada. 
L. S. Morrison, in 1938, described 
it in his famous report “What Price 
Business?” calling it the income or 
“over-all” method of analysis. For 
several years the Agency Manage- 
ment Association has actually made 


Financial Analyses for individual 
companies as a service to them— 
work which, unfortunately, has 
come virtually to a standstill as a 
result of personnel difficulties we 
are experiencing. 

However, even if we had the 
mathematical staff to permit us to 
do more of this work, we still would 
feel that most companies would be 
much better advised to discuss the 
principles of Financial Analysis 
with us and then have the arith- 
metic done in your own offices. In 
the long run, if not immediately, 
the man who assembles your an- 
nual statement can do a much bet- 
ter and more accurate job than we 
can hope to do. With this in mind, 
we have just completed a descrip- 
tive pamphlet entitled “Financial 
Analysis—A Method of Analyzing 
the Annual Statement as an Aid to 
Agency Department Planning.” 
Copies of this pamphlet are being 
distributed at this meeting, and we 
hope will serve as both a help and 
an inducement to more and more 
companies to make an annual Fi- 
nancial Analysis. Perhaps at first 
sight the task looks formidable, but 
it is not really. Certainly it is well 
worth while as more and more com- 
panies are testifying. Certainly it 
is fundamental, one of the ways in 
which we can “do our aritmmetic.” 

A Financial Analysis, particular- 
ly if done consecutively over a 
period of years, will give you a good 
idea of how much you are spending 
to get new business. It will not 
completely answer the question, 
“How much can we spend?” for 
that depends upon the quality of 
business that you are getting for 
your money. This question “How 
much can we spend?” is considered 
at length in “What Price Business?” 
and the “1946 Supplement to What 
Price Business?” reports which you 
have in your files. 

Third suggestion: Participate in 
intercompany statistical surveys. It 
is a truism that to appraise per- 
formance there must be a standard 
by which to judge, and association 
surveys are designed to provide that 
standard, 

Do you contribute to the present 
association surveys—Sales Survey, 
Lapse Survey, Insurance in Force 
Survey, Recruiting Survey, etc.? 
Do you watch them carefully to see 
which direction you are moving— 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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N the beginning I wish to con- 

gratulate the members of your 

organization who helped to pre- 
pare the “Report Proposing Amend- 
ments to Federal Income, Estate and 
Gift Tax Laws” issued by the Com- 
mittee on Taxation, Trust Division, 
American Bankers Association, This 
is a unique document. In its 86 pages 
it not only suggests amendments to 
the Internal Revenue Code, but sets 
out strong arguments for their en- 
actment. It is not content merely to 
say that the bankers in all their 
wisdom have, after due and careful 
deliberation, determined that such 
and such legislation.should be en- 
acted, but it gives the reasons for 
such suggestions. It publishes its re- 
port well in advance of any Con- 
gressional action on revenue bills. 
It invites consideration and criticism. 
In my opinion, the report is a valu- 
able contribution to the subject of 
Federal Taxation. 

At this time I would like to dis- 
cuss “Some Tax Aspects of An- 
nuities and Pension Plans.” I have 
used the adjective “some” since we 
cannot discuss all of the important 
tax problems relating to annuities 
and pension plans in a limited time. 


Annuities 

The annuities I speak of are those 
provided in contracts issued by life 
insurance companies in considera- 
tion of certain cash payments, They 
are purchased by or on behalf of 
persons who are anxious to assure 
themselves of the necessities of life 
in their older and unproductive 
years. They wish security. They de- 
sire insurance against living too 
long, not against dying. They are 
willing to use up their capital in 
acquiring such security. In fact, they 
are willing to pay with their own 
money—not the taxpayers money— 
for such benefits. Surely, there 
should be no punitive tax on such 
contracts. 

The annuitant under the existing 
Federal income tax law is taxed on 
part of his capital. It is true that 
he no longer has his original capital; 
that he has received an annuity con- 
tract for his money. But so a mer+ 
chant may have bought merchan- 
dise with his money. Yet he is not 
taxed on his gross receipts. He is 
permitted to recover the cost of the 
goods sold. Also One who purchases 
an apartment house is not taxed on 
his gross rents. He is allowed a de- 
duction for depreciation. Ours is a 
tax on income; not on property or 
capital. 


The 3 Per Cent Rule 
The 3 per cent method of taxing 
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annuity payments’ was intended to 
tax the interest element represented 
in the annuity payments. According 
to the Ways and Means Committee 
Report? relating to the Revenue 
Bill of 1934: “The change merely 
places the return of this form of in- 
vestment on the same basis as the 
other forms of investment by taxing 
that portion of each payment which 
in fact constitutes income.” The 3 
percent rule had much more justifi- 
cation in 1934 when insurance com- 
panies might earn 4 per cent or even 
5 per cent on their investments, than 
today when: they do very well to 
earn 3 per cent. But, as a matter of 
fact, the amount at interest is never 
equal to the cost. There is a loading 
charge to cover acquisition and over- 
head that must be deducted. But, 
even conceding that the loading 
charge is small and may be disre- 
garded for the sake of simplicity, 
continuing to tax annuity payments 
on the 3 per cent basis when, for 
example, half of the capital may 
have been used up, is not justified. 
If the annuitant were required to 
pay 3 per cent on one-half of the 
cost of the annuity, he would come 
nearer to paying a tax only on in- 
terest than he does under the pres- 
ent law. 

The inequity of the 3 per cent rule 
is well illustrated in the case of the 
purchase of an immediate life an- 
nuity without refund at death. Under 
this rule, the annuitant will seldom 
recover his capital tax-free. For ex- 
ample, for approximately $20,000, a 
female aged 55 may purchase a life 
annuity providing $1000 per year. Six 
hundred dollars received each year 
will be taxable and four hundred 
dollars not taxable. Her chance of 
living until she recovers her capital 
free of tax is practically nil, since 
she would be required to live 50 
years, or until age 105 to do so, al- 


though her expectancy of life is ap- 
proximately 25 years. The 3 per cent 
rule thus considers her as receiving 
a much larger amount of interest 
and a much smaller amount of 
capital than is actually the case.** 

The unfairness of the 3 per cent 
rule is well illustrated in the case 
of payments for a fixed term or an 
annuity certain, that is, without life 
contingencies, such as the contracts 
considered in the Thornley case.* 
That case involved installment pay- 
ments over a period of years re- 
ceived upon a surrender of life in- 
surance policies for their cash sur- 
render value, to which an attempt 
was made to apply the 3 per cent 
rule. The court said: 

“Under the agreements’ with 
Berkshire the fixed installments 
will aggregate $29,714.40 over the 
twenty-year period. We have shown 
above that this amount represents 
the proceeds of the policies to be 
repaid to petitioner, $22,469.25, plus 
an increment of $7,245.15. Yet un- 
der respondent’s determination, over 
twenty years, $13,481.55 of the pay- 
ments will be included in gross in- 
come and taxed. Of the amount 
which will be taxed, $13,481.55, the 
amount of $7,245.15 will constitute 
an increment in the form of inter- 
est and $6,326.40 will constitute a 
return of capital upon which tax 
will have been levied.” 


Joint and Survivor Annuities 

The 3 per cent rule has been in- 
terpreted to produce most inequit- 
able consequences in the case of 
joint and survivor annuities. In LT. 
3077,* a husband purchased a joint 
and survivor annuity which pro- 
vided for the payment to him of X 
dollars, semi-annually, for the dura- 
tion of his life and, thereafter, to his 
wife for the remainder of her life. 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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ONTRARY to popular impres- 
C sion, the actuary did not orig- 

inate as a mathematician. 
From the beginning of modern life 
insurance, which commenced in 
England 200 years ago, the actuary 
has always been identified with the 
management of insurance funds and 
his qualification as a mathematician 
came later as actuarial science de- 
veloped. 

As late as 1874, T. B. Sprague 
read a paper before the Actuarial 
Society of Edinburgh “On the Use- 
fulness of Mathematical Studies to 
the Actuary.” He indicates that in 
that day a good actuary must have 
had some mathematical training but 
urges him to become really pro- 
ficient therein. 

It was primarily the problem of 
life insurance detail that brought 
about the actuary. The title appears 
in history as an officer attached to 
ecclesiastical courts with the duties 
of registrar. In Roman times the 
“actuarius” recorded the “acta” of 
the senate. 

In the first life insurance society 
established in England, the Amica- 
ble, founded in 1706, the chief officer 
bore the title of registrar. The title 
of actuary, including duties as reg- 
istrar, first appeared as a life insur- 
ance officer in the deed establishing 
the Equitable Society in England in 
1762, the first modern life company. 

Thus it was not the actuary who 
brought about life insurance; it was 
the peculiar needs of the life insur- 
ance. institution that brought about 
the actuary. 

The problem of relating financial 
transactions to life contingencies 
has been studied from Roman times. 
As in many other fields of human 
achievement, the ground for what 
we now call actuarial science was 
broken by thinkers with no concep- 
tion of the vast enterprise that 
would some day result. Their chief 
interest was the curiosity of the 
philosopher. It was only after cen- 
turies of groping for a _ scientific 
basis for that problem that the pos- 
sibility of associating lives in an in- 
surance fund was conceived. 

The astronomer Halley devised 
the first scientific mortality table in 
1693 from a study of births and 
deaths that had been recorded for a 
great many years in parish registers 
in a town in Silesia. The noted 
mathematician De Moivre developed 
the theory of probability from his 
interest in games of chance. Con- 
tributions were made by such in- 
tellectuals as Pascal, _ Bernoulli, 
Euler, La Place and Gompertz. It 
was a clergyman, Dr. Price, who 
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Former President, American Institute of Actuaries 


compiled the earliest mortality table 
used extensively in business, the 
Northampton Table, published in 
1771. Our own Benjamin Franklin 
promoted the idea of life insurance 
and perhaps assisted in some degree 
in establishing in his city the oldest 
existing life insurance organization, 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of 
Philadelphia, founded to sell rever- 
sionary annuities to widows in 1759. 

Life contracts are (a) unusual in 
the long time that they may run, 
and (b) unique in their dependence 
on the duration of life. It is these 
two distinctive necessities of life in- 
surance that have given rise to ac- 
tuaries, That is to say, life insur- 
ance is in its nature actuarial. 

The need to allow for long pe- 
riods of time has caused the actuary 
to become the recognized authority 
on the theory of compound interest. 
Likewise, naturally the actuary has 
become the authority on the theory 
of life contingencies. A large part 
of actuarial theory has to do with 
the combined results where com- 
pound interest and life contingen- 
cies are both in operation. 

Life insurance having been insti- 
tuted, progress in this field has 
come through the study of experi- 





ence and by research. The philo- 
sophical efforts of the forerunners 
became the foundation of actuarial 
knowledge which it fell to the lot 
of actuaries to develop into a sci- 
ence. For a long period after the 
commencement of modern life in- 
surance in 1762, the managers of the 
British companies appear to have 
improved their actuarial knowledge 
individually through their own ex- 
perience and study, with inter- 
change of ideas by correspondence 
and personal contacts. Organized 
actuarial bodies came later. 

We learn that in about 1840 there 
Was an association of managers of 
life companies in Edinburgh. In 
1848 an historic meeting occurred 
of London actuaries which cul- 
minated in the Institute of Actua- 
ries, organized’ in 1848 and later 
chartered in 1884, the parent body 
of all actuarial societies, the Cen- 
tenary of which will be honored by 
a congress of English speaking ac- 
tuaries in London in 1948. 

The British Institute of Actuaries 
was not originally conceived as a 
scientific body. It was first intended 
to be an association of life insurance 
company managers to discuss the 
practical problems of the business. 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Lawrence Lifshey Heads New Yorkers 


Lawrence Lifshey, C.L.U., New York life, being installed as president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York. From left to 
right are: James Elton Bragg, C.L.U., Guardian Life, educational vice-presi- 
dent; Benjamin D. Salinger, C.L.U., Mutual Benefit, administrative vice- 
president; Patrick A. Collins, Metropolitan Life, retiring president; Mr. 
Lifshey; Louis W. Sechtman, C.L.U., Aetna Life, treasurer; and Phelps Olds, 
executive manager. Not present when this picture was taken was Sidney 
L. Wolkenberg, C.L.U., Union Central, public relations vice-president. 
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HE election of Gilbert H. 

Knight, Cleveland, Ohio, man- 

ager of Federal Life and Cas- 
ualty as president climaxed the 
four-day 17th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters held 
at the Copley-Plaza hotel in Bos- 
ton, starting June 22. Other officers 
elected are: E. F. Gregory, Denver, 
Colorado, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance—first vice-president; Charles 
B. Stumpf, Madison, Wisconsin, Il- 
linois Mutual Casualty Company— 
second vice-president; O. J. Breid- 
enbaugh, Indianapolis — executive 
secretary. Executive board mem- 
bers for three years are: Emil G. 
Lambertson, Lansing, Michigan, In- 
come Guaranty Company; Christo- 
pher F. Lee, Boston, Columbian Na- 
tional Life; Arthur Johnson, Des 
Moines, Travelers; Carl A. Ernst, 
Milwaukee, Wis., North American 
Life and Casualty Company. For 
one year: G. V. Chandler, San Fran- 
cisco, General Accident; Porter 
Bywaters, Dallas, Employers Cas- 
ualty. It was voted that the next 
annual meeting be held in Minne- 
apolis, 

Mrs, Myrtle Bloger Quinn, who is 
secretary-treasurer of Continental 
Mutual Health and Accident of Den- 
ver was re-elected president of the 
women’s section. Josephine Meskill, 
Loyalty Group, Newark, who is 
president of the New Jersey 
Women’s A. & H. Association was 
elected as vice-chairman. Mrs. 
Quinn reported that with 85 new 
enrollees since November of last 
year, the women’s division has a 
total membership of 216. 

The speakers at the women’s sec- 
tion included Mrs. Quinn, Mr. 
Breidenbaugh, Ethel Smith of 
Cleveland, Ohio manager for Great 
Northern Life, Chicago, and Ruby 
Kension, Eastern Commercial Trav- 
elers, Boston, who was convention 
chairman of the women’s commit- 
tee. 

The constitution submitted by 
Joseph Garneau, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, chairman of the 
committee, was unanimously 
adopted. Changes include the elim- 
ination of proxy voting as well as 
that of past presidents in national 
council meetings. The mid year 
meeting is discontinued. The 
women’s, the leading producers 
round table and the agency man- 
agement sections have been estab- 
lished as a part of the national as- 
sociation, 

Conrad J. Eliason, field under- 
writer of Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass., in Minneapolis was elected 
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chairman of the leading producers 
round table to succeed Carl A. 
Ernst, manager, North American 
Life & Casualty, Milwaukee, chair- 
man during the past year. Quali- 
fication for membership in the round 
table was raised to $5,000 in annual 
premiums individually produced. 
Old members could continue the 
graduated scale adopted in Denver. 


Health Legislation 


Attendance at the convention 
was about 250. A resolution was 
adopted opposing the compulsory 
health legislation as recommended 
by President Truman. The main 
objections were: excessive cost to 
the public would foster Federal 
control of doctors and hospitals, 
and Federal monopoly of medicine 
in hospitals; more bureaus in Wash- 
ington; is against private enterprise 
and discourages private initiative. 
The association also went on record 
favoring U. S. Senate Bill 545 which 
is designed to improve the health 
of the nation by coordinating health 
functions to expand public health 
service and to carry on more re- 
search under State auspices. The 


MTT 


association passed resolutions con- 
demning the Crosser amendments 
to the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance act, the Hawkes Bill, and 
the Howell Bill. The Crosser amend- 
ments were held to directly invade 
the field of private insurance, there- 
by putting the livelihood of numer- 
ous accident and health agents in 
jeopardy. It was also held that 
these amendments were discrimina- 
tory in their pertaining to one class 
of employees by setting a pattern 
which complicates the future of the 
social security program. There 
would be further a_ considerable 
loss in taxes because of the de- 
crease in premiums and in as much 
as private insurance companies now 
cover 950,000 of the 1,350,000 people 
insured against sickness and acci- 
dent as well as a large percentage 
more who are covered by hospital- 
ization and surgical benefits for 
themselves and their dependents. 


Program for Agents 
This year’s National Association 
meeting was keynoted by President 
Rollin B. Smith, supervisor of Great 
Northern Life, Chicago, for Okla- 
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homa and Texas, on the general 
theme of increased prestige of the 
National Association among the ac- 
cident and health insurance agents. 
He stated the need of a program 
by which the agent in the field 
might more intelligently undertake 
his job of underwriting the Ameri- 
can public against loss of time 
through sickness and accident. Also 
emphasized was the necessity for a 
better and enlarged program for 
public relations. Mr. Smith made 
four recommendations as follows: 

1. More emphasis should be placed 
on the activities of the leading pro- 
ducers round table to the end that 
it continues to be an organization 
worthy of achievement in which 
membership should be desired by 
all who can qualify. 

2. A speakers’ bureau that can 
function from the executive office. 

3. Local associations should rec- 
ognize the importance of placing 
producing agents on their boards 
of directors or executive commit- 
tees. And wherever possible, so- 
liciting agents should be elected to 
various offices in local associations. 

4. The National Association must 
continuously show a substantial in- 
crease in its membership. 

Several speakers highlighted the 
sessions of the convention. Clyde 
W. Young, Springfield, Mass., presi- 
dent of Monarch Life Insurance 
Company, who is public relations 
chairman of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference spoke 
on individual responsibility. 

Mr. Young said, “You are in the 
front line—the spearhead in our 
great offensive—whose mission must 
always be twofold: (1) To sell an 
ever-growing volume of quality 
protection to as many of our citi- 
zens as possible. (2) To satisfy the 
public yearning for full informa- 
tion and advice about the quality 
service you sell so that they will al- 
ways be alive to how much your 
service means to them and to their 
dependents.” After outlining the 
functions of the agent insurance 
contact with his policy holders, Mr. 
Young advised that their members 
should contribute to the building 
of the National Association as it 
was a tremendous force for good 
in the industry. Mr. Young also 


. promised on behalf of the confer- 


ence complete cooperation with the 
National Association. 

The educational program was 
presented by O. J. Breidenbaugh, 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. The function of the educa- 
tional program, according to Mr. 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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life insurance agents suggested 

to their home offices in a sur- 
vey recently conducted among 10,000 
agents representing 20 companies in 
the United States and Canada. 
Agents of companies that conduct 
intensive and extensive advertising 
programs warmly applauded the re- 
sults they encountered among their 
prospects and policyholders. 


Those agents representing com- 
panies carrying on light advertis- 
ing campaigns and those doing little 
or no advertising were strong in 
their pleas for expanded advertis- 
ing. They particularly want local 
advertising in the agents’ home- 
towns. They want the company, 
the agent and the product better 
known. They want the institution 
of life insurance and the concept of 
life insurance brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by individual 
companies. 

These facts were brought to light 
in a “Job Satisfaction” study con- 
ducted for each of the 20 companies 
by the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation. 

There was no question based on 
company advertising. Yet, in reply 


A\iite insure more:—That’s what 
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LEON GILBERT SIMON 
PRUDENTIAL LECTURER 


Leon Gilbert Simon of New 
York City has recently returned 
from a southern trip which was 
entirely devoted to conference 
work with the agents of the 
Prudential. Mr. Simon is acting 
as special lecturer for the Pru- 
dential at various meetings held 
throughout the country in which 
modern sales methods are ana- 
lyzed and various methods of 
selling business insurance are 
described. Last week Mr. Simon 
conferred in Atlanta with the 
Prudential agents and then went 
to Charlotte and to Washington 
before returning to New York. 
He will hold similar conferences 
for the Prudential agents next 
week in Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land and Detroit. 

In September Mr. Simon will 
revisit the Prudential agencies on 
the West Coast for a return en- 
gagement insofar as he had pre- 
viously conferred with those 
agencies in February and March 
of this year, and in September 
Mr. Simon is going back to those 
organizations for the purpose of 
measuring the results obtained 
and carrying on with the work. 


INNOVATE 
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to the question, “What could your 
home office do to improve your job 
and help you become more success- 
ful?” the admonition to “advertise 
more” ranked first among the branch 
office companies and fourth @mong 
the companies having general agen- 
cies. 

Comments included: 

“My company’s radio show and 
its magazine advertising are simply 
wonderful. Prospects nearly always 
smile when I mention the company’s 
name, and say, ‘Oh, I hear their 
program on the air.’ Keep it up.” 

“Soap companies spend millions 
in advertising. Our company spends 
nickels. It would help, if you would 
advertise locally. We've got a 
wonderful newspaper that every- 
body here reads.” 

“My company has overlooked an 
important field by not advertising 
itself to school children by distribut- 
ing pamphlets of historical and edu- 
cational value. The kids of today 
are my prospects of tomorrow.” 

“Do more advertising and furnish 
leads for prospecting.” 

“The company has a swell adver- 
tising program. But the magazines 
it uses are not read out this way 
very much. How about some local 
advertising?” 

“T think our company excells in 
its advertising, both locally and 
nationally. It helps me in lots of 
ways. Don’t let up!” 

There was general agreement 
among the agents that the Institute 
of Life Insurance, the advertising 
and public relations agency of the 
life insurance business, is doing an 


excellent job. The Institute’s family 
campaign, its anti-inflation program 
and the general effectiveness of the 
Institute’s program was highly 
praised. 


White Appeals to Policyholders 

Believing that governmental in- 
sistence on artificially low interest 
rates is of vital concern to every 
owner of life insurance policies, 
George Avery White, president of 
the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has just released a 
personal letter to every one of the 
company’s 158,000 policyholders call- 
ing to their attention the hardships 
which present low interest rates 
incur. 

In his letter to all State Mutual 
policyholders, President White says: 

“The artificial and arbitrary man- 
ipulation of interest rates by govern- 
ment agencies is causing real loss 
and hardship to life insurance 
policyholders and _ constitutes a 
major problem. The avowed pur- 
pose of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment is to reduce the carrying 
charge on the national debt and 
thereby relieve the tax burden. But 
that is only one side of the picture. 

“The controlled interest rate set 
by the government fixes the pattern 
of all interest rates. Not only do 
life insurance policyholders receive 
less from their savings; the loss is 
also felt by all thrifty people who 
have accumulated funds. 

“Nor does it stop there. Colleges, 
hospitals, and other endowed in- 
stitutions are being forced to make 
inflationary increases in their 
charges and thereby deprive many 
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deserving people of their facilities. 
Arbitrarily low interest rates are 
the equivalent of cutting endow- 
ments to a fraction of their former 
value. 

“It is open to serious question 
whether these unprecedentedly low 
rates even accomplish their avowed 
purose of relieving the tax burden. 
By removing the incentive to save 
and to venture, business activity 
stagnates and the tax yield di- 
minishes. 

“In my opinion present interest 
rates are ‘penny wise and pound 
foolish’. As a life insurance policy- 
holder you should become actively 
interested in this vital matter.” 

To further stimulate thinking on 
the desirability of permitting in- 
terest rates to find their natural 
level, Mr. White is forwarding the 
following letter to members of 
Congress, and to the presidents of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States: 

“Because it is a problem that con- 
cerns all of us, I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing herewith a copy 
of a letter recently sent to the 
158,000 members of State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company. 

“Thrifty people who have made 
sacrifices to accumulate savings are 
seeing the value of their money sub- 
stantially reduced by present gov- 
ernmental policy. 

“Whatever you can do to bring 
this vital issue squarely before the 
American people will, in my opinion, 
be helpful.” 


L.A.A, Research Project 

A special report on greeting cards 
was sent recently to members of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. The report, which was the 
eighth in a series of Research Proj- 
ects Reports inaugurated by the 
LAA late in 1945 as a service to its 
members, was prepared by Arthur 
F. Sisson, advertising director of the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Previous research projects re- 
ports have been on Recruiting, by 
L. B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life; 
Publications to Agents, by F. J. 
O’Brien, Franklin Life; Wall Cal- 
endars, by Collin Simpkin, Travel- 
ers; Premium Notice and Receipt 
Envelope Stuffers, by Norman 
Klages, Reliance Life; Newspaper, 
Magazine and Radio Advertising, by 
A. H. Thiemann, New York Life; 
Annual Statements, by James M. 
Blake, Massachusetts Mutual; and 
Promoting Use of Advertising Ma- 
terials and Sales Tools by the Field 
Force, by Royden C. Berger, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE IN 


Mr. Sisson’s report on greeting 
cards was based on a survey of the 
practices and experiences of 50 life 
insurance companies. He reports 
that birthday cards are the most 
widely used greeting cards—84% of 
the companies reporting furnish 
their agents with a birthday card 
of some sort. Next in popularity 
was change-of-age letters or cards. 
Few companies got out separate 
birthday cards for women or for 
juveniles. Very few imprint their 
cards with agents’ or agency names, 
believing that the personal signature 
is preferable. 

In his comments, Mr. Sisson noted 
that there was an increasing demand 
among agents for cards of higher 
quality. He also stressed the need 
for greater originality, cards to 
cover more occasions and for a 
variety of cards to enable an agent 
to make a choice. 

Trump Joins American College 

An important addition to the head- 
quarters staff of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters will be 
made Sept. 1, 1947, when Ross M. 
Trump assumes the duties associ- 
ated with the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant dean. 

Mr. Trump comes to the American 
College from Tulane University 
where he has served not only as 
Professor of Administration in the 
College of Commerce but as Dean 
of the University College and 





executive assistant to the president. 
He is a native Ohioan and received 
his education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Although having been associated 
at various times with the United 
States Treasury Department and the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, and having had three years 
of experience as a life underwriter, 
most of Mr. Trump’s active pro- 
fessional career has been in col- 
legiate schools of business, either at 
Ohio. State University or at Tulane 
University, where his teaching has 
primarily been in the fields of 
marketing and insurance. He is a 
member of Beta Gamma Sigma (the 
national honor fraternity in col- 
legiate schools of business), Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, American 
Economic Association, American 
Marketing Association, New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, Personnel 
Managers Association, Southeastern 
Association for Adult Education, 
Southern University Conference and 
International House at New Orleans. 

The position to which Mr. Trump 
has been appointed with the Ameri- 
can College was authorized by the 
board of trustees on account of the 
marked growth in nature and 
volume of C.L.U. interest and 
activities. ; 


Pension Planning 

Pension planning is a responsi- 
bility of American management, 
Harold K. Kramer, assistant vice- 
president of the Borden Company, 
today told business men of the Gulf 
States area meeting in New Orleans, 
La., July 10. 

“Management must take voluntary 
action to provide protection for em- 
ployees at retirement age because 
today more persons than ever be- 
fore are unable to protect them- 
selves against the hazards of old 
age,” Mr. Kramer said. He spoke 
during the closing sessions of a two- 
day employee pension and _ profit- 
sharing program conference 
sponsored by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and more than a hundred 
local Gulf States chambers of com- 
merce. 

Warning managements, which 
hesitate to institute pension pro- 
grams because of heavy initial cost, 
he pointed out that superannuation 
problems increase with time. Pro- 
vision for retirement of employees 
reaching the age of 65 helps elimi- 
nate a management problem that 
ultimately faces every business, he 
said. 

A retirement income providing at 
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Are your driving habits 
good habits 7 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a tiresome 
ordeal. It depends on how you drive. 


If you make it a habit to keep your mind on 
your driving; to keep your car under control, and 
to observe traffic rules, you’ll get a lot more enjoy- 
ment from your motoring. You’ll get places just 
as fast as careless motorists, and have a better 
chance of avoiding accidents. 


Make it a habit, too, to keep your car in good 
running condition. Brakes, steering mechanism, 
lights, and tires especially should be checked reg- 
ularly. 





When you have to stop, 
can you do it in time? 


Chances are you can’t stop as quickly as you 
think you can. 

Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, your car 
will go at least 22 feet while you move your foot 
from the accelerator to the brake. Under the best 
conditions, it will take another 21 feet—or a total 
of 43 feet—before you can stop. 


This stopping distance increases with your 
speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 128 feet; and at 
60 miles an hour you'll travel 254 feet before you 
can stop. The National Safety Council is the 
authority for these figures. 











How should you drive at night? 


Driving after dark requires special care, for you 
can’t see as far ahead as in the daytime. 

Suppose your headlights suddenly show a bar- 
rier 150 feet ahead on the road, and you’re driving 
50 miles an hour—you are outdriving your head- 


lights, tor at that speed you can’t stop in less 
than 186 feet. 


Try to avoid looking directly at approaching 
headlights. Lower your own lights for oncoming 
cars, don’t take the chance that a “‘light-blinded”’ 
motorist will run.into you. Watch your side of 
the road for pedestrians or parked cars. 
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How can you help avoid accidents? 


It’s only common sense to adjust your driving 
to suit adverse weather and road conditions. 

Be prepared for emergencies such as blowouts 
or sudden skids, and know what to do when they 
occur. Keep alert for the actions of other drivers 
or pedestrians. 

And remember—a survey reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows that drivers who have 
been drinking are 3 to 4 times as likely to be in- 
volved in an accident as those who haven’t. 

















To help you get more pleasure 
from your motoring send for 
your free copy of Metropolitan's 
booklet on safe driving. 
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least 50% of final average pay, in- 
clusive of Social Security benefits, 
is regarded as the ideal, but Mr. 
Kramer urged management not to 
shelve all pension program thinking 
merely because this “ideal” cannot 
be afforded. 

“There is no such thing as a per- 
fect pension plan, but there is also 
no such thing as a bad one,” Mr. 
Kramer said. “Any plan, regardless 
of the amount of benefits, is an im- 
provement over no plan at all. It 
is always possible to liberalize a 
plan in the future, if greater funds 
become available.” 

Mr. Kramer cautioned manage- 
ment against adopting a paternalistic 
attitude. Funded retirement bene- 
fits should be considered as earned 
by the employee during productive 
years and not as a gift from the 
employer, he said. In deciding how 
much money is to be spent on such 
a progam, he advised a long-term 


outlook—figuring out how much 
can be afforded year in and year 
out in addition to wage and salary 
expense, 

Mr, Kramer doubts that any type 
of employee benefit program can 
be fully successful without contri- 
bution by employees. Advocating 
employer-employee participation in 
financing the plan, he said: 

“It represents the only true basis 
of good cooperative effort. It gives 
each employee a personal stake in 
the program, and the deduction from 
his check reminds him regularly of 
that stake. It prevents domination 
of the program on the part of the 
owners and management.” 

Mr. Kramer recommended use of 
group annuities for companies with 
large employee groups. For smaller 
employers, he proposed adoption of 
a pension trust and the utilization 
of level premium individual retire- 
ment annuity policies as the funding 














Off to International Management Congress 


Leaders of the American dele- 
gation to the eighth International 
Management Congress in Stockholm, 
July 3-8, who sailed from New 
York on June 20 aboard the liner 
“Drottningholm”, were (left to 
right): William L. Batt, wartime 
WPB vice-chairman and president 
of International Committee for 
Scientific Management; Thomas Roy 
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Jones, president of ATF, Inc., and 
vice-president of ICSM; Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute of Life Insurance 
president and chairman of American 
participation in Stockholm Congress; 
Alvin E. Dodd, president, American 
Management Association and 
Charles H. Hatch, chairman of Na- 
tional Management Council’s dele- 
gation to Stockholm. 





medium. He also favors policies 
carrying life insurance, because at 
small cost they provide a more 
adequate benefit in the event of 
death before retirement. 


Aptitude Index 


The Aptitude Index—one of the 
most widely used devices for the 
selection of life insurance agents— 
will undergo a careful re-examina- 
tion and revision, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. S. Rains Wallace, 
Jr., Agency Management Associa- 
tion research director. 

In a circular letter to member 
companies asking their cooperation 
in the project, Dr. Wallace said the 
following questions would be ans- 
wered: 

How good a job is the Aptitude 
Index doing today? 

How can it be revised to do a 
better job? 

Is the present scoring system well 
adapted to today’s recruiting and 
selection situation? 

Can more accurate prediction be 
accomplished with other tests? 

Can a number of tests be com- 
bined with the Aptitude Index to 
give us even more effective selec- 
tion? If so, what is the best method 
of combining the scores on these 
tests. 

Dr. Wallace explained that in his 
opinion the Aptitude Index is doing 
a good job now, but the research 
department wants to discover what 
improvements can be made. 

Member Companies have been 
asked to set aside the month of Sep- 
tember during which all agent se- 
lection test forms of any kind will 
be sent to the Association research 
department. They will include all 
men tested. A unique aspect of this 
study will be the inclusion for the 
first time of data on the test scores 
of men who are not hired. 

“We should like, if possible, to 
make September, 1947, the ‘Experi- 
mental Month,’” Dr. Wallace said. 
“We believe that this project will 
prove of such great ultimate value 
that the ‘September Group’ will be- 
come a well-known phrase in the 
life insurance business.” 

After the test forms are received, 
the Association will be able to pro- 
vide member companies with com- 
parative data on the test level of 
the group from which companies are 
drawing their agents. The Associa- 
tion also will be able to tell com- 
panies what proportion of high scor- 
ing men are being rejected by Man- 
agers and what proportion of low 
scoring men are being hired. 

Six months after the first returns 
are received, companies will be 
asked for production data on these 
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A bronze Plate for Each Dependable Hangs in the Company’s Board Room 


We fire Proud of Them! 


No. 4 —In a brief series of advertisements, 
we have set forth some elements in Connecticut 
Mutual’s program for developing a sound and perma- 
nent organization. There have been mentioned the 
strict limitation on recruiting, the extensive and 
intensive training facilities, the sound solid basis 
on which our general agents compete for Company 
recognition and honors. 

It is time now to mention our unique club known 
as “The Dependables.” Now in its twelfth year, 
this organization has been highly successful in 
focusing the attention of Connecticut Mutual men 
and women on the “statistics” most vital to their 
happiness, namely, commissions actually received. 
Membership in the Dependables is achieved as 
follows: each December our field representatives 
calculate with care their personal budgets for the 
year just beginning. After consultation with the 
general agent, this budget figure is sent to the 
Home Office as the Dependable objective for the 
year ahead. If commissions equal objective, mem- 


bership in the club is achieved — it is that simple. 


Predicated on the assumption that some men 
need to earn more than others, this concept holds 
that mere volume is not the test of dependability 
in our business. One man may go in the red on 
$300,000; another may pay his bills and live hap- 
pily on $200,000. We submit that the second agent 
is the more entitled to recognition. And the fact 
that each man sets his own goal lends practical 
value to the whole scheme. 


Whatever the reason, the Dependables Club has 
proved the most popular organization we have. 
Excellent awards, in the form of good-will mailings 
to clients, have helped build this popularity. 


Twenty-nine representatives earned membership 
for the first ten consecutive years, and became 
Charter Life Members. They agree with us that to 
concentrate attention on actual earnings is to be 
sound and practical — and dependable. Here they 
are: 


CHARTER LIFE MEMBERS 


~ 


‘ 
f° Kennetn S. Austin, Burlington, Vt. 


James H. Brack, Jr., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Frep Branp, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Luman G. CLocston, Boston, Mass. 
Louis J. Finx, New York, N. Y. 
Howe tt D. Freeman, Hartford, Conn. 


Purcet G. Git_more, Pasadena, Cal. 








Gustav G. Gorrtties, New York, N. Y. 
E. Catnoun Grier, Middletown, Ohio 
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Cuartes E. Gentuer, New York, N. Y. 


Ecerton W. GuntHuer, New York, N. Y. 


Cora E. Harrvic, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. Vernon Hinton, Baltimore, Md. 
James Ho.tianp, Savannah, Ga. 

B. L. Horus, Crawfordville, Ga. 
Josepn R. KittovucGn, Albany, N. Y. 
Lester S. Lams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Louis H. Markowitz, New York, N. Y. 


ArtHuR R, Massa, Cincinnati, Ohio 


S. Russett Mick te, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bert M. Mitter, South Haven, Mich. 
Griutio Pontecorvo, New York, N. Y. 
Harotp J. Ransom, New York, N. Y. 
Cray M. Ruopes, Mayfield, Ky. 
Anprew V. Rusn, Weston, W. Va. 
Vincent I. Rype, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Micuaet A. Scuwartz, New York, N. Y. 
WittraM P. Surevps, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ne son C, Tarnror, Hartford, Conn. 
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men and a series of validation 
studies will be started. 

“Shortly thereafter,” Dr. Wallace 
explained, “we shall be able, for the 
first time, to tell you what these 
tests are doing in the present situa- 
tion. 

“As the production and termina- 
tion data mature, we shall be able 
to give you better tests, combined 
in a maximally efficient way. 

“We shall periodically report to 
you on the progress of the men in 
the ‘September Group’ and will give 
you up-to-date material on how 
your agents are developing in com- 
parison with those of other com- 
panies.” 


1947 GAINS 


IFE insurance owned by Ameri- 

can families will reach an esti- 

mated $180,000,000,000 record at 
mid-year, representing protection 
on the lives of more than 73,000,- 
000 people, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. This is an in- 
crease of $6,000,000,000 in the first 
half of the year and is $25,000,- 
000,000 greater than the total at 
the war’s end in 1945. It is 45% 
greater than the total owned at 


the start of the war back in 1941. 
“These 1947 gains are a re- 
markable demonstration of. the 
effective thrift of the American 
people in the face of rising living 
costs and the return to the mar- 
ket of many tempting items out 
of production since _ pre-war 
days,” Holgar J. Johnson, Insti- 
tute president, said in comment- 
ing on the mid-year report. “Not 
only have American families main- 
tained an unusually high percent- 
age of their previously acquired 
security and protection but they 
have added to it at a rate well 
above that of pre-war days. 


Purchases Hold Up 


“Purchases of new life insurance 
have held at about the same level 
as last year in spite of a decrease 
in the second quarter. The six 
months’ purchases are estimated 
to be about $10,500,000,000, prac- 
tically the same’ as the total estab- 
lished in the first half of last year, 
but one-half greater than in 1945 
and nearly twice the purchases in 
the corresponding period of pre- 
war 1941. Group insurance has 
shown special gains this year, with 
purchases three-fourths greater 





The Goku Newton Russell Memorial Award 


To honor and perpetuate the 
memory of his father, John New- 
ton Russell, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1916-1917, John Henry 
Russell of Los Angeles has estab- 
lished an annual award to be known 
as “The John Newton Russell Me- 
morial Award for Outstanding Serv- 
ice to the Institution of Life Insur- 
ance.” 


The administration of the award 
has been placed by Mr. Russell in 
the hands of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Under 
the terms of his offer, which NALU’s 
board of trustees accepted, selection 
of recipients will be made by a com- 
mittee composed of the following: 
Chairman, the immediate past presi- 
dent of NALU; secretary, the execu- 
tive vice-president of NALU; mem- 
bers, the second and third immedi- 
ate past presidents of NALU, the 
Chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of NALU, the presi- 
dent of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, the president of 
the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters, the president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance and 


the managing director of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, 

The award will be made in three 
forms: the winner’s name will be 
engraved upon a permanent plaque 
which will be kept in the head- 
quarters of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; a miniature 
of the plaque, suitably engraved, 
will be presented to the winner of 
the award and, in addition, he will 
receive an engraved watch. 


The John Newton Russell Me- 
morial Award Committee is seeking 
the advice and assistance of repre- 
sentative persons in the life insur- 
ance business in order to secure 
nominations for the first awards. 
In the original presentation, awards 
will be made for the years follow- 
ing Mr. Russell’s death—1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947. There- 
after the award will be given to one 
person each year. 

The awards for the first six years, 
1942 to 1947, inclusive, will be pre- 
sented at the annual convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Boston, September 
8-12, 1947. 
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than in the first half of last year 
and more than twice the first half 
of 1945. 

“Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries by U.S. life insurance 
companies will be about $1,520,000,- 
000 in the first six months, up 
$70,000,000 over the first half of 
last year and $200,000,000 more 
than in the corresponding period of 
1941. Death benefits will be up 
only slightly in the half year, but 
will be nearly one-third larger than 
in the 1941 half year, this rise re- 
flecting the greater insurance in 
force and not an increased death 
rate among policyholders. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders will 
show an increase of about 9% over 
last year and will represent some 
55% of total payments. 


Investment Changes 


“Further measure of the gain in 
life insurance owned is reflected in 
the total assets of the business, 
which will reach $50,000,000,000 at 
mid-year, largely the reserve funds 
held for future claim payments to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries, 
This is an increase of two billion 
dollars since the first of the year 
and a gain of three and one-half 
billion dollars in the past twelve 
months. 

“During the first half of the year, 
there have been numerous changes 
in the relative distribution of these 
policyholders funds in the eligible 
investment channels. A larger por- 
tion of the new funds has gone into 
the financing of business and in- 
dustrial activities, with nearly three 
billions of dollars of corporate bonds 
and real estate mortgages being 
purchased and holdings of these in- 
vestments showing a net increase 
of more than $1,500,000,000, about 
three-fourths of the total increase 
in assets.” 


Billion in Benefits 


Payments to American families 
by their life insurance companies 
in the first four months exceeded 
one billion dollars, up nearly $50,- 
000,000 from payments in the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
four months payments of $1,022,- 
249,000 are at an annual rate 
$500,000,000 greater than in pre- 
war 1941. 

Death benefit payments were only 
1% greater than last year, but pay- 
ments to living policyholders were 
8% greater, accounting for $42,000,- 
000 of the gain, Paments of matured 
endowments, payments of policy 
cash surrender values and divi- 
dends to policyholders showed the 
greatest increases. 

Payments for April and the four 
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Since its inception, Continental American Life 
Insurance Company has been regarded as 
“the Field Man’s Company”—always seek- 
ing and welcoming opinions and advice from 
members of its Field Staff. To assure these 
Field Men a continuing voice in Company 
policies and procedures, a unique organiza- 
tion was formed on April 19, 1945. Known as 
the “Continental American Managers’ 
and General Agents’ Association,” its objec- 
tives are: 


To promote the maximum of cooperation and 

the greatest degree of mutual understanding 
between the members 
of the Field Force 
and the various de- 
partments of the 
Company, and 





er, viLMieroNs petaMAg 
A. A. RYDGREN, PRESIDENT 








To provide a medium through which mem- 
bers of the Field Force of the Company may 
voice opinions to the management of the 
Company on procedures affecting the inter- 
ests of themselves or policyholders of the 
Company, and 


advice, counsel and experience of the mem- 
bers of the Field Force may be readily avail- 
able to the management of the Company. 


3 To provide a medium through which the 


To accomplish these important objectives, 
meetings are held regularly . . . the order of 
business and resulting recommendations taken 
seriously. This cooperative organization is 
only two years old. Yet, in this short period of 
time, it has proved its worth—many times 
over. Just as its purposes are threefold, so are 
its advantages . . . to Field Men, Manage- 
ment, and Policyholders. 
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Unique organization gives Managers and General Agents 
an influential voice in Company methods and practices 
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Morgan O. Doolittle in New Office 


The recently purchased home office of the Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company was opened for business on June 18 and the occasion 
marked by a dinner to civic leaders and addresses by Eugene Thore, 
general counsel of the Life Insurance Association of America; Peter E. 
Tumblety, first vice-president, and Carl Typermass, assistant superintendent 


of insurance for New York State. 


Immediately following the opening a three day agency meeting for 
general agents and district supervisors took place on June 22, 23, 24. 

Business sessions were held for the group on Monday and Tuesday in 
the new headquarters with a lunch at the Town Club on Monday where 
they heard Empire’s president, M. O. Doolittle (pictured above in his new 
office), tell of current operations and future plans and P. E. Tumblety, 


first vice-president, speak on “Opportunities with Empire”. 


Later that 


same day a thirty-five mile boat trip on Lake Chautauqua was followed 
by dinner at the Peacock Inn, Mayville, N. Y.. This “voyage” was featured 
by a stopover at the world-famous Chautauqua Institution, soon to open 
for its 74th assembly. .Final sessions in the home office on Tuesday led to 
the closing luncheon at Hotel Jamestown and an address on “Public Rela- 
tions and Insurance” by Julius King, industrial consultant. 





months are reported by the In- 
stitute as follows: 








APRIL 

1947 1946 

(000 Omitted) 
Death Benefits ......... $112,363 $110,072 
Matured Endowments .. 38,468 34,479 
SS PT siecle 18,482 16,278 
ED vn coddecsccusees 7,583 7,459 
Surrender Values ...... 31,782 29,596 
Policy Dividends ....... 41,898 38,690 
eS os ick hantevenwa de $250,576 $236,574 

FIRST FOUR MONTHS 

1947 1946 

(000 Omitted) 
Death Benefits ........ $457,081 $451,447 
Matured Endowments 152,884 143,203 
NN Ere 76,187 69,176 
Disability .....-.cccceces 31,630 30,919 
Surrender Values ....... 119,050 106,883 
Policy Dividends ....... 185,417 172,532 
eee ee $1,022,249 $974,160 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in May showed a 
decrease of 7% from purchases in 
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the corresponding month of last 
year but were 44% greater than 
the aggregate reported for May in 
1945 and were nearly twice the 
purchases for May in pre-war 1941, 
it was reported yesterday by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association of Hartford, Conn. Total 
purchases in May were $1,829,245,- 
000, compared with $1,956,796,000 
in May of last year and $968,668,000 
in May, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in May were $1,229,757,000, 
down 15% from May a year ago, 
but more than twice the total in 
May, 1941. 


Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in May amounted to $372,- 
892,000, an increase of 4% over the 


corresponding month last year and 
22% over May, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $226,596,000 in May, an in- 
crease of 56% over May a year ago 
and nearly four times the figure 
for May, 1941. These purchases 
represent new groups set up and do 
not include additions of insured 
personnel under group insurance 
contracts already in force. 


In the first five months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $8,931,382,000, an increase of 
4% over the first five months of 
1946 and 95% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Purchases of 
ordinary life insurance accounted 
for $6,197,822,000 of the five 
months’ aggregate, a decrease of 
3% from last year but well over 
twice the 1941 total. Industrial 
life insurance purchases represented 
$1,792,864,000 of the current year’s 
total, an increase of 8% as com- 
pared with last year, while group 
life insurance purchases amounted 
to $940,696,000, an increase of 76% 
as compared with the first five 
months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for May and the first five 
months in each of the last three 
years were reported by the Associa- 
tion as follows: 


MAY PURCHASES 














1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
GHERRRET oc ccscecevess $ 870,387 $1,451,910 
errr ere 284,780 359,369 
GEOG  cccccccccsceces 112,307 145,517 
ee $1,267,474 $1,956,796 
Increase 
1947 1947 over 1946 
Ordinary ........ $1,229,757 —15% 
Industrial ....... 372,892 4% 
GE cvevusecasa 226,596 56% 
ME av tesaces $1,829,245 — 1% 
FIRST FIVE MONTHS’ PURCHASES 
1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
re eae $4,062,715 $6,419,081 
ares 1,361,697 1,657,105 
Tree 484 373 535,892 
 -cgbesekekunexe $5,908,785 $8,612,078 
Increase 
1947 1947 over 1946 
Ordinary ........ $6,197 822 — 3% 
Industrial ....... 1,792,864 8% 
GEOUD 2c ccccccces 940,696 76% 
, eer $8,931 ,382 4% 


Nevada and New Mexico showed 
the greatest rate of increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in May, 
with Wyoming and South Dakota 
next in rank, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association of Hartford, which has 
analyzed May sales by states and 
leading cities. Countrywide, ordin- 
ary business decreased 15% in May, 
compared with May, 1946, while 
sales in both Nevada and New 
Mexico gained 16%, Wyoming sales 
14% and South Dakota 12%. 

For the first five months, with 
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national ordinary sales down 3% 
under a year ago, Nevada led with 
an increase of 37%, with South 
Dakota in second place, up 31% 
over the corresponding — period of 
last year. 

Among the large cities, all of 
which showed declines, Chicago 
showed the lowest rate of decrease 
for May, down 13%. St. Louis was 
second with a decline of. 15%. 
Chicago and Los Angeles led for 
the five months, both showing a de- 
cline of 3%. The figures for the 
leading cities were reported by the 
Association as follows: 


First 
May Five Months’ 


Change Change 

1947 1947 

from 1946 from 1946 
DE 6nsexceves —18% — 6% 
CHICABO  .... 000s. —13% — 3% 

Cleveland ....... —22% — 7% e 
errr —23% — 8% 
Los Angeles ..... —19% — 3% 
New York City .. —23% —16% 
Philadelphia .... —20% —14% 
BS. BU owec ces —15% — 9% 
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OR this epistle in Canadiana, 

we’ve come across some interest- 
ing stuff with relation to houses 
(something you still can’t get for 
love or money) and mortgages. And 
to make it as authoritative as pos- 
sible, the facts are being taken from 
a report made recently to the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investments 
Association. This association has a 
membership of 25 insurance com- 
panies operating in Canada, 13 loan 
companies and 16 trust companies. 

It seems that for the current year 
the Canadian government had set a 
target of 80,000 housing units. But, 
according to the DMIA, current con- 
ditions well may make this goal 
difficult to achieve. Building ma- 
terials and labor still remain short. 
Production of building materials has 
increased but a large volume of 
commercial, industrial and engineer- 
ing construction is projected, or is 
already under way. Housing in- 
terests will find it difficult to com- 
pete with the superior “drag” and 
buying power of these commercial, 
industrial and engineering concerns 
and, in any case, high material and 
labor costs are much more critical 
factors in the planning of housing 
units. 

Too, the growing buyers’ resist- 
ance is having an adverse effect on 
housing construction. Permits for 
housing construction this year to 
date are substantially below the 


level of a year ago. There has been 
a falling off in permits issued to 
persons intending to build houses 
for their own occupancy and, also, 
in permits to would be builders of 
houses to sell. In the rental field 
the situation is even worse. For a 
variety of reasons, comparatively 
few rental units have been built by 
private investors for a number of 
years; but it had been hoped that 
such construction would increase in 
the current year. 


HESE hopes were based in part 
on two constructive steps which 
have been taken by the Dominion 


government. One is the double de- 
preciation (allowed for income tax 
purposes for a period of 10 years 
on new rental housing constructed 
before the end of 1949; the other 
is easement in control to permit a 
10 per cent hike in rents. But, de- 
spite this encouragement, the high 
cost of construction has impeded 
real progress. (An even more re- 
cent development was abandon- 
recent development was abandon- 
ment of rent control on new houses 
but the effects of this may not be 
felt for a year or two.) 

All of which is background ma- 
terial for the following facts con- 





THere’s LIFE in rue BERKSHIRE 


“Our monthly magazine “The Berkshire Triangle’, with 
its up-to-the-minute news—practical sales ideas and sug- 
gestions—and the personal notes about Berkshire folks 


certainly rings the bell with 
the Associates in the field. 
We call it our ‘Blue Book’ 
of merchandising plans and. 
the ‘Who’s Who’ of the 
Berkshire.” 


se PURPOSE of “The Berk- 
shire Triangle” magazine is to 
furnish an effective means of close 
personal contact and communication 
between the Home Office and the 
Field for the exchange of ideas, in- 
formation and suggestions which are 
mutually helpful. 


The two features of particular reader 
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interest each month are the plans 
which our Associates report as hav- 
ing been found resultful in the pro- 
duction of business and the news 
items about members of the Berk- 
shire organization. 


The Life Advertisers Association has 
made eight annual Awards of Ex- 
cellence to the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company for meritorious pre 
aration, use, and display of pub- 
lications to agents — our monthly 
magazine. 


ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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cerning life insurance companies 
and mortgages in Canada: During 
the war years there was a steady 
decline in mortgage investments, re- 
payments exceeding new money 
loaned on mortgages. Now, how- 
ever, mortgage portfolios are in- 
creasing as more of the investment 
funds of the companies are directed 
to the financing of residential con- 
struction and commercial and in- 
dustrial expansion. 

The residential mortgage field 
was especially active in 1946. Money 
loaned to finance new residential 
construction was greater than for 
many years and mortgage commit- 
ments for this purpose were prob- 
ably at an all-time high. Loan 
commitments at the end of the year, 
which had not been paid out, were 
higher than at the end of any -pre- 
vious year as a result of the large 
number of houses which were 
started in 1946 but not completed. 
At the end of the year there were 
40,000 uncompleted houses in 
Canada and on a substantial num- 
ber of these the life insurance com- 
panies held mortgage commitments. 


HERE will be a further increase 
in mortgage investments in the 
current year, Should a miracle hap- 





JAMES M. CAMPBELL 


The thirty-fifth service anniver- 
sary of James M. Campbell, second 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, was celebrated by his asso- 
ciates at the company’s home office 
on June 18th. Mr. Campbell is in 
charge of group insurance adminis- 
tration for the Metropolitan, and has 
directed the installing and servicing 
of many of the largest group insur- 
ance contracts. 
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: VACATION in TENNESSEE 


(An Invitation to the 
Life Insurance Fraternity) 

Why not treat yourself to a vacation in 
Tennessee this summer? 

If you’re a fisherman, you can fish to your 
in the innumerable 
streams and lakes we have in Tennessee. 

If you just like to drive and feast your 
soul on pretty things, Tennessee has them 
all, from the delta cotton fields on the west 
to the Great Smoky Mountains on the east. 
like to loaf, there are 
special places for loafing, with country ham, 
hot biscuits, and all the trimmings. = 


And, if you do come to Tennessee, be sure 
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pen and the residential construction 
goal of 80,000 new housing units 
be reached the increase in mortgage 
portfolios will be even greater than 
last year. 

Apparently, it has been suggested 
that, to overcome present difficulties, 
further liberalization of mortgage 
credit be given by the companies. 
However, as the companies say, 
there are a number of reasons why 
credit liberalization is not in the 
interests of the potential house 
buyers, lenders and the country as 
a whole. It will encourage people, 
who cannot afford to do so, to buy 
houses at inflated prices. It will 
result in the assumption of debts too 
great for the family budget to 
handle. Then again, apparently, 
there are many people who should 
not own houses because of tempera- 
ment, nature of occupation, or finan- 
cial means. And, finally, the argu- 
ment is that small down payments 
and low repayments of principal 
would tend to encourage the pur- 
chaser to abandon the _ property 
when or if a falling market should 
develop. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Institute of Life Insurance—Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, sailed for 
Sweden on the Swedish-American 
liner, Drottningholm, one of 75 dele- 
gates to attend the eighth Interna- 
tional Congress held in Sweden, 
July 3 to 8 The delegation was 
headed by William L. Batt, presi- 
dent of SKF Industries and included 
Henry E. Niles, vice-president of 
the Baltimore Life, and Edward J. 
Hardin, vice-president of the Retail 
Credit Company of New York. 

About 1,000 delegates in all at- 
tended the Congress, the first held 
since 1938. They were from 13 
countries, representing the major 
producing nations of North and 
South America and Western Europe. 
Major objectives of the Congress 
were to exchange management 
ideas and experience, to appraise 
the progress made in management 
fields in business, government, agri- 
culture and the home since the last 
meeting in 1938, to assay the most 
promising directions for further de- 
velopment of management tech- 
niques and to discuss ways of al- 
laying management-labor  differ- 
ences. All meetings were held 
under the royal patronage of Crown 
Prince Bertil of Sweden, at the 
Stockholm Concert Hall, scene of 
the annual Nobel prize ceremonies. 
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National Association of Life 
Underwriters — With announcement 
of 37 additional qualifiers, the roster 
of the 1947 Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers now totals 78, according to 
Ruth M. Kelley, Manhattan Life, 
Detroit, chairman. Twenty-nine of 
this total have qualified for the 
Round Table for the first time this 
year; 16 have qualified for two suc- 
cessive years; 12 have qualified for 
three successive years, to become 
new life members, and 21 are al- 
ready life members who have quali- 
fied again this year. 

The qualifying period for this 
year’s Round Table closes July 31. 
Applications must be filed before 
August 10. Requests for application 
forms and additional information 
should be addressed to Miss Ruth 
M. Kelley, Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, 854 Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26. 

* o* * 


American Life Convention — The 


81 investment officers of member 
companies of the American Life 
Convention who attended the lec- 
tures and discussions of the Life 
Officers Investment Seminar at In- 
diana University, June 23-July 3, 
left with the feeling that they are 
better prepared to face the difficult 
problems of the coming year. 
Numerous guests of the university 
and the convention attended the 
final dinner, including President 
Herman B. Wells, Indiana Univers- 
ity; President Dwight L. Clarke, 
American Life Convention, who is 
president, Occidental Life, Cali- 
fornia; several members of the 
executive committee of the conven- 
tion, and several members of the 
staff of the convention and the 
American Service Bureau, including 
Robert L. Hogg, executive vice- 
president and general counsel of 
the convention and Miss Mildred 
Hammond, secretary. 
* - * 


Institute of Life Insurance—Holgar 


J. Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, was installed 
as chairman of the Army and Navy 
Committee of the National Council 
of the Y. M. C. A., June 12, at a 
dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt hon- 
oring his predecessor, Commander 
Seabury C. Mastick, U. S. N. R. 
Ret., who had held the post since 
1939. Mr. Johnson served in the 
Navy in World War I and has long 
been active in Y. M. C. A. work. 
The Army and Navy Committee 
supervises activities of service men’s 
Y. M. C. A.’s in this country and 
Overseas. Plans now under consid- 


eration call for the expansion of 
this work to Alaska, Guam, Puerto 
Rico and Europe as well as 27 addi- 
tional locations in the United States 
to serve America’s peace time armed 
forces. The Y. M. C. A.’s post-war 
work for the armed forces will be 
four to five times larger than before 
the war, due to the large increase 
in the U. S. armed forces. 


* * * 


American College of Life Under- 
writers—Approximately 2500 under- 
writers took part in the twenty-first 
series of Chartered Life Underwriter 
(C.L.U.) examinations which were 
held from the 11th to the 13th of 
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June at 121 different educational 
institutions. The examinations were 
conducted regionally, centers having 
been established at accessible points 
located in 43 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hilo and Honolulu, Ha- 
waii and Toronto. 


* * * 


Institute of Life Insurance — At 
the annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Group of Special Libraries As- 
sociation, held at the Hotel Drake 
in Chicago recently, Miss Elizabeth 
Ferguson of the Institute of Life In- 
surance was elected chairman; Miss 
Mona Martin, of the Great West 
Life of Canada, vice-chairman; and 
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Miss Hazel Kirk Levins, of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, secretary. 


* 7 * 


AMA—Class officers for the first 
Life Insurance Marketing School at 
the University of Connecticut are: 
Medrick N. Myatt, Provident Mu- 
tual, Rutland, Vt., president; Alvin 
S. Wylie, New York Life, Plain- 
field, N. J., vice-president; and 
David Bird, George Washington Life, 
Charleston, W. Va., sergeant-at- 


arms. 
i 


NALU—tThe 1948 annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held in 
St. Louis, September 13-17, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Philip 
B. Hobbs, president. 

The meeting was scheduled for 
Los Angeles but the demand for 
accommodations in that city is so 
heavy that the hotels could not 
guarantee, at this time, the number 
of first class guest rooms required 
for a National Association conven- 
tion in 1948. The officers of the Los 
Angeles Association agreed that a 
convention in that city should be 
postponed until hotel conditions be- 
came more normal. 








Massachusetts Mutual — Policy- 
holders now own over 2% million 


dollars of life insurance in the 
Massachusetts Mutual, according to 
an announcement by Vice-President 
Chester O. Fischer in charge of field 
sales. With a five months gain of 
$71,376,763, insurance in force at 
June 1 was $2,500,726,504, exclusive 
of group insurance. 

Death claims and policy sur- 
renders during the period were 
$11,838,864, slightly more than 
$450,000 over last year. 

Total premiums received on life 
insurance and annuities amounted 
to $39,832,886, compared with 
$37,484,641 in the same period a year 
ago. Ledger assets of $1,089,580,611 
showed a five months gain of $28,- 
330,388. New investments amounted 
to $95,345,330 with an average yield 
of 3.56%. 


National Life—The 1947 educa- 
tional conference of National Life 
representatives recently concluded 
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at Jasper Park Lodge among the 
Canadian Rockies, in Alberta, 
Canada, was the largest meeting of 
its kind the National Life has ever 
held. More than 500 were present, 
including qualified delegates and 
many wives and children. The 
theme of the conference was “The 
Challenge of the Future.” 

President Elbert S. Brigham de- 
livered the welcoming address at a 
fellowship dinner on the evening of 
June 18 and L. Douglas Meredith, 
executive vice-president, and Vice- 
Presidents Deane C. Davis and 
Henry H. Jackson, were some of 
the other executives on the pro- 
gram. Edward D. Field, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the committee 
on insurance, was to deliver the 
keynote address but was unable to 
be present and his paper was read 
by Karl G. Gumm, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 

The fact that the entire program 
was furnished by National Life 
talent gave particular satisfaction to 
Superintendent of Agencies D. Bobb 
Slattery, who closed the meeting 
with an energetic address, “Moving 
Forward.” Other home office men 
who spoke included A. J. Ober- 
lander, medical director, A. H. Mc- 
Aulay, director of selection, and J. 
Edward Deutsch, director of agents’ 
training. 

« *~ * 

Fidelity Mutual—The Fidelity 
Mutual Graduates of the R & R Tax 
and Business Insurance Course met 
for a review seminar at the Sea- 
view Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 
during the first week in July. 
Associate Manager of Agencies 
Lawrence J. Doolin presided as 
chairman. 

Discussion leaders included Ray- 
mond W. Hilgedag, associate editor 
of the R & R Service; C. L. Pontius, 
vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies; Harry S. Redeker, secretary; 
Richard H. Hollenberg, assistant 
counsel and Paul Wise, attorney. 

* * * 

Occidental Life—Horace W. 
Brower, executive vice-president of 
Occidental Life of California, and 
Howard J. Brace, vice-president and 
secretary, have been elected to the 
Occidental Board of Directors. 

os * * 

Penn Mutual Life — John A. 
Stevenson, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, was the commencement 
speaker of the graduation exercises 
at Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, at which he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law. 
The theme of Mr. Stevenson’s 
address was that more education 
of the type adapted to meeting the 
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problems of the modern world is 
needed, if democracy is to be pre- 
served. He said that the hope of 
democracy “does not lie in yearning 
for the type of leadership that will 
solve our difficulties, but in the 
willingness of enlightened indi- 
viduals to put their shoulders to 
the wheel in solving the problems 
which exist in their spheres of 
activity.” 
* * - 

New England Mutual — President 
George William Smith announces 
that Philip C. Raye has been elected 
secretary of the company, effective 
Sept. 2, 1947, at which time Morris 
P. Capen, vice-president and secre- 
tary, will relinquish the office of 


secretary. Mr. Raye was born in 
Rumford, Me., graduated from 
Amherst College in 1927, and 


entered New England Mutual’s em- 
ploy in July of that year. After 
seven years’ experience in the 
actuarial department, he became 
assistant to the underwriting vice- 
president in 1934. He was elected 
assistant secretary in 1940. 


* + * 


Manhattan Life — Harold Ray, 
executive vice-president and director 
of the First-Mechanics National 
Bank. of Trenton, N. J., has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Manhattan Life. Mr. 
Ray is a member of the board of 
Trustees, Teachers’ Pension and An- 
nuity Fund, State of New Jersey, 
and is also on the board of trustees 
of Rider College, Trenton. 


* * * 


Lincoln National Life — Approxi- 
mately 300 top-ranking representa- 
tives of the Lincoln National Life 
attended the company’s. eastern 
regional convention at the Mount 
Washington Hotel in Bretton Woods, 
June 24, 25, and 26. This was the 
largest convention ever held by the 
company. 

Features of the three-day gather- 
ing included talks by President A. 
J. McAndless; Vice-President C, F. 
Cross; Second Vice-President F. J. 
Travers; Assistant Medical Director 
Dr. G. M. Graham; H. F. Rood, 
actuary, ordinary department; 
Arthur C. Rogers, manager, group 
department; and a closing address 
by Isaac S. Kilbrick, Brockton, Mass., 
representative of the New York 
Life. 

Speaking at the opening session 
of the convention Tuesday morning, 
President McAndless paid tribute to 
the late Vice-President and Director 
of Agencies Alfred L. Dern, who 
passed away May 29. 


Franklin Life— Ransome J. Wil- 
liams, formerly Governor of South 
Carolina and one of the leading per- 
sonal producers of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, has been named state 
manager in South Carolina for the 
Franklin Life. Mr. Williams’ career 
has been a brilliant one in both 
civic service and the life insurance 
field. A graduate pharmacist and 
owner of a drug business, in 1918 
he became interested in life insur- 
ance and associated himself with 
the Jefferson Standard. He repre- 


sented that company as one of their 
outstanding agents for 29 years, 
having led the company in pro- 
duction a number of times. 


* ” * 


Boston Mutual Life—The 100 mil- 
lion mark for industrial insurance 
in force has now been reached by 
the Boston Mutual. The first 50 
million was achieved in 1935 after 
44 years of operation and the 
second 50 million has been gained in 
the last 12 years only. 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE 

The group of diseases commonly termed 
Bright's Disease usually results in a 
marked shrinkage in size of the kidneys, 
and always causes either a great reduc- 
tion in the number of glomeruli or a sub- 
stantial decrease in their ability to filter 
waste matter from the blood. One form 
of Bright’s Disease is caused by strep- 
tococcie infection and another group is 
associated with high blood pressure. 
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Longer life for people past 40 


At the left above is a normal adult 
kidney. The odds are better than 200 
to 1 that both of yours are in this same 
healthy condition, 

The other is a kidney shrunken to 
about half normal size as a result of 
‘“‘Bright’s disease’’-—the common term 
for any of several kidney ailments. As 
recently as 20 years ago these were 
hopelessly incurable. But modern treat- 
ment results in encouraging improve- 
ment and in a large percentage of cases 
the man or woman with kidney disease 
may enjoy many extra years of com- 
fortable living. 

A little over 100 years ago the 
English physician Richard Bright 
showed the connection between dropsy 
and diseased kidneys. The century of 
medical progress since then has rad- 
ically improved the lot of man on earth 


—at first through a sharp reduction in 
infant mortality, more recently through 
an increase in the life expectancy of - 
older persons. 

This brighter prospect for the mid- 
dle-aged comes from geriatrics, the 
science of helping older people enjoy 
life longer. It has disarmed such once- 
fatal ailments as diabetes, heart disease, 
pernicious anemia and infections. It is 
fast finding the key to such others as 
cancer and the mental diseases. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 
paid not primarily for how much insur- 
ance he sells you but for what you keep 
in force, has a strong interest to provide 
you with just the kind and amount of 
life iusurance you need and can afford. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vational LIFE 


INSURANCE 
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Mutual Benefit Life — Threats to 
the agency system of life insurance 
were discussed by H. G. Kenagy, 
vice-president of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, at the recent meeting of 
the General Agents and Managers 
Association in Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Kenagy helped to organize the 
association when it was founded 18 
years ago and has missed only one 
of the annual meetings since that 
time. 

Speaking on the agency manager’s 
part in improved public relations, 
Mr. Kenagy said that three threats 
to the present system have risen 
recently: proposed expansion of 
social security, savings bank life in- 
surance and the threat of unionism, 
i.e., the unionization of agents which 
will develop a gulf between the 
field and home office, not previously 
in existence. 

*. oa ~ 

Girard Life— Planned and con- 
ducted largely by the Girard Life 
Agency Association, the company’s 
first real postwar convention was 
held at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach. Representatives qualified 
for the convention by their produc- 
tion over a 15-month period. 

The convention was presided over 
by Theodore C. Jay, Newark, N. J., 


retiring president of the association. 
The first session was opened by 
George A. Adsit, executive vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Adsit 
introduced Mr. Jay who carried on 
with the meeting until the closing 
luncheon, when he introduced the 
new president of the association, A. 
Stanley Hyde, general agent, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Hyde, in turn, intro- 
duced Walter K. Hardt, president of 
the company, who closed the meet- 
ing with an inspirational talk and 
an outline of the company’s expected 
progress for 1947 and 1948. 
~ x * 

Aetna Life— The responsibilities 
of the life insurance underwriter as 
a professional man were stressed 
by Robert B. Coolidge, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life, at the 
eastern conference of the Aetna Life 
Corps of Regionnaires, held July 2-5 
in Quebec. The meeting is one of 
three regional conferences being 
held for the Corps of Regionnaires, 
an organization made up of leading 
salesmen of the Aetna Life who 
meet the high qualification require- 
ments. Other meetings were held at 
Lake Tahoe, Cal., and in Asheville, 
N. C. 


* * * 


Northwestern Mutual Life — Out- 


standing records in sales of over 
one-half billions of life insurance 
were established by members of the 
field force of the Northwestern 


Mutual Life during the agents’ 
year ending June 1. The insurance 
in force on that date was $5,238,- 
550,427, according to Grant L. Hill, 
vice-president and director of 
agencies. 

Sales in the 12-month period, 
totaling $527,011,837, were 51% 
larger than in the previous year; 
193% more than in the 1942-43 year; 
153% greater than in the prewar 
1940-41 year, and 96% higher than 
the average production of the last 
five years. The latest period also 
tops the previous high of 1929-30 by 
43%, and exceeds the calendar year 
of 1946 by 12%. 

* x * 

Great West Life—The appoint- 
ment of W. A. Neville as advertis- 
ing manager of the Great-West Life 
has been announced by H. W. 
Manning, vice-president and manag- 
ing director. 

* * Ok 

Fidelity Life — Charter has been 
granted to the Fidelity Life Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, N. C., 
with authorized capital stock of 
$2,000,000 consisting of 50,000 shares 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 


a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
and progressive manner which Time has so 


thoroughly tested. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of 1OWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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country. 


doing things. 





AN OLD COMPANY WiTH A YOUTHFUL 





Like SUN on a CAKE of ICE 


State Mutual sales material melts resistance fast. We're 
proud of our kit of sales tools and of the national recognition 
some of them have received. 

Take “The Thread of Life’ for example. It's a monthly 
good will publication we imprint, with the agent's photo and 
name, for distribution to policyholders and prospects. Readable 
and interesting, it has an enormous following all over the 


Or our “So-Big" chart, for measuring and recording how 
fast a child grows. Our “So-Big” direct mail letter brings 
better than a 20% reply. 

State Mutual is on its toes to provide effective sales aids 
for its agents, continually originating and testing to get the 
best. In the field of sales promotion, State Mutual is also 
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of Class A common and 150,000 
shares of Class B common, both of 
$10 par value. 

Emry C. Green, former president 
of Pilot Life and vice-president of 
the Jefferson Standard, has been 
elected president of the new com- 
pany. Directors and _ additional 
officers will be selected at a meet- 
ing of subscribers to the $300,000 
par of stock already sold. 

The company will engage im- 
mediately in sale of ordinary life 
insurance and in monthly income 
disability insurance in its home 
state and steps will be taken to 
qualify in a number of nearby states. 

* * * 

Connecticut General Life — The 
Simmons Company and its subsidi- 
aries in the United States have ar- 
ranged for a contributory retire- 
ment plan for their 13,000 employees. 
At the same time they are offering 
to their employees, who earn more 
than $3,000 a year, additional life 
insurance benefits under a group 
permanent plan. The trusted por- 
tion of this plan is being adminis- 
tered by the Chase National Bank 
of New York, and the insured por- 
tion of the plan by the Connecticut 
General Life of Hartford. 

7 * a 

Aetna Life—Richard P. Fuchs, of 
the C. E. Clinton general agency of 
the Aetna Life in Omaha, has been 
named an instructor in the com- 
pany’s life insurance schools in Hart- 
ford, according to R. B. Coolidge, 
vice-president. 

* * + 

Aetna Life—The third Basic Life 
Insurance Course to be conducted 
by the company was concluded re- 
cently at the company’s home office 
in Hartford. Sixteen men gradu- 
ated from the course, bringing the 
total number of graduates of the 
basic school to 53. 

The Basic Life Insurance School 
is a new departure from the regular 
Aetna Life school in that it is de- 
signed especially to train men with 
no previous life insurance experi- 
ence. 

* * *~ 

United States Life—Carl A. Leaf, 
assistant secretary of the United 
States Life, left last month for Ma- 
nila, The Philippines, where he will 
continue his duties as supervisor 
of Far Eastern underwriting for the 
company. 

* * oe 

World Insurance Co.—The World 
Insurance Company, Omaha, has 
joined the American Life Conven- 
tion, which now has 216 member 
companies. Officers of this company 


are: T. D. Eilers, president; B. B. 
Gribble, vice-president and actuary; 
J. F. Micek, secretary; D. L. Eilers, 
treasurer; J. W. Marer, general 
counsel and M. C. Anderson, medi- 
cal director. 


* * * 


Lincoln National Life — Approxi- 
mately 250 top ranking salesmen and 
home office officials of the Lincoln 
National Life met at the company’s 
1947 western regional sales congress 
recently in San Francisco. Home 
office officials in attendance in- 
cluded: A. J. McAndless, president; 
C. F. Cross, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies; Walter O. Menge, 
vice-president; Dr. W. E. Thornton, 
second vice-president and medical 
director; F. J. McDiarmid, second 
vice-president; D. B. Semans, chief 
underwriter; Dr. Geo. M. Graham, 
assistant medical director; J. J. 
Klingenberger, agency secretary; 
W. T. Plogsterth, director of field 
service; Fred W. Gale, J. L. Lawr- 
ence, and Willard C. Brudi, superin- 
tendents of agencies; Arthur C. 
Rogers, manager, group department; 
S. L. Scholer, division supervisor, 
agency department. 


North American Life — The elec- 
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AMERICAN STYLE 
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NOW! The Security Protection 
Plan for as few as five employees. 

Non-occupational accident and 
sickness coverage with life in- 
surance. Indemnity up to 14 
weeks, house confinement not 


tion of F. S. Corrigan to the vice- 
presidency of North American Life 
has been announced. Mr, Corrigan 
has been a member of the board of 
directors since 1930, and succeeds 
the late Alfred J. Mitchell as vice- 
president. 
ok OK ao 

Mutual Benefit—John J. Slowey, 
who has been associated with the 
Mutual Benefit Life for the past 24 
years, has been made assistant comp- 
troller of the company. Announce- 
ment of Mr. Slowey’s appointment 
as an officer was made by H. Paul 
Stillman, chairman of the board of 
directors. In his new position Mr. 
Slowey will assist Floyd Zukswert, 
comptroller. 


The Travelers Reduces 
5-Year Term Rates 


The Travelers announces a reduc- 
tion in premium rates for 5-year 
term insurance, stating that while 
the cut in rates applies to all ages, 
it is particularly apparent for the 
younger ages. The 5-year term in- 
surance policy has been changed to 
withdraw the guarantee of the rates 
in effect at the original date in case 
of automatic attained age conversion. 






required. Lump sum payments 
for dismemberment. Non-dis- 
abling fees. Accidental death 
benefit, daily hospital benefits up 
to 90 days and surgical benefits 
optional. 


i Here is security, American style, for employee units large or small. 
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COST CONTROL PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 29) 


not just “1947 over 1946” but your 
long-term trend? Do. you demand 
more survey work from us than we 
are now doing, particularly in the 
cost field? 

Nobody at Hartford is under any 
illusion that we are doing all the 
survey work that we ought to be 
doing. However, we are more like- 
ly to do all that we ought to be 
doing, if you insist upon it! Nor, 
do I overlook the difficulties in- 
volved in obtaining comparable 
statistics for use by our companies 
as yardsticks, difficulties which we 
are now experiencing in analyzing 
the costs of a group of small com- 
panies, but difficulties which can be 
and must be surmounted. 

Step Two: Deciding the Course of 
Action—I was greatly impressed by 
a remark made by a speaker (R. D. 
Crisp, sales analyst of S. C. John- 
son & Sons) at the 1947 Marketing 
Conference of the American Man- 
agement Association to the effect 
that distribution costs today are a 
challenge and an opportunity—a 
challenge because they are so large 
a proportion of total costs; an op- 
portunity because so little has been 
done about them. He was not talk- 
ing about the life insurance busi- 
ness, but he might well have been. 

The speaker went on to make 
another statement which seems to 
be equally applicable to us. He 


said that there are two ways of 
attacking costs. Our attack may be 
destructive (What can we cut or 
get along without?) or it can be 
constructive (How can we increase 
our selling effectiveness by using 
a smaller sales force and raising 
individual output?) 

L. S. Morrison put his finger on 
exactly the same point in his re- 
port “General Agencies and Branch 
Offices” published in 1937, when he 
said approximately this: 

“If a company or general agent 
has properly laid the foundation, 
they may without conscious effort 
have a low acquisition cost. But, 
if the basic conditions are at fault, 
high cost is inevitable until those 
conditions are corrected. If, with- 
out getting down to basic causes, 
we attempt to force down expenses 
(e. g., by cutting compensation, by 
eliminating services, or by omitting 
advertising) any apparent gains are 
likely to be offset by compensating 
hidden losses. 

“Anyone can command a water- 
melon vine to bear fruit. To do 
so would be obviously ridiculous 
to a farmer who knows that the 
vine wants to have fruit and will 
have it in profusion if conditions 
of soil, moisture and climate are 
favorable.” 

Although the course of action 
that we may decide to follow in 
our cost control program may be 
different from that of any other 
company, all of them should be 
similar in at least this one respect 
that the attack is made against bas- 








We enjoy counting the number of such 
men on our sales team. 


STUDY » SELL ° SERVE 


The agertt who knows his business and his Y 
prospects’ needs, who works untiringly to put 
his knowledge to practical use, and who sin- 
cerely believes that continuing service is as 
important as initial achievement is the true 
career underwriter. 
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ic causes rather than against the 
surface effects of basic faults in 
our administration. 

Changing the cost level is usually 
an arduous and frequently a pain- 
ful process. Perhaps we may liken 
our situation to that of the Con- 
gress of the United States of whom 
it was said that, in tackling a per- 
plexing national problem _ with 
which they were faced, “Members 
of Congress would like to do some- 
thing easy, simple, and noncon- 
troversial. The trouble is there is 
nothing easy, simple and noncon- 
troversial they could do that would 
have the additional virtue of being 
worth while.” 

When thinking about the dis- 
tinction between basic causes and 
surface causes, there comes to mind 
as a graphic illustration the find- 
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O'BRIEN VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE FRANKLIN LIFE 


T a meeting of the board of 

directors of the Franklin Life 
of Springfield, [ll., on July 2, F. J. 
O’Brien was elevated to the position 
of vice-president and director of 
sales promotion. In announcing the 
promotion, Charles E. Becker, presi- 
dent of the Franklin Life, stated 
that Mr. O’Brien will continue to 
direct all advertising, public rela- 
tions and sales promotion activities 
of the company. 

Mr. O’Brien became associated 
with the Franklin as director of 
sales promotion in 1940 and, prior 
to that, served in the same capacity 
with the Fidelity Investment Asso- 
ciation in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Active in life insurance advertis- 
ing affairs, Mr. O’Brien is at present 
on the executive committee of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion and for two years served as 
editor of the association’s official 
publication, The Life Advertiser. 
Franklin Life advertising and sales 
promotion literature has for three 
out of the past five years won the 
association’s highest award for 
excellence, the Sweepstakes Award, 
in competition with material ex- 
hibited by other life insurance com- 
panies. Mr. O’Brien is a frequent 
speaker at LAA meetings and round 
tables, 

Mr. O’Brien has served actively 
on various Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest committees, and is a 
member of the Springfield Life 
Underwriters Association and _ is 
vice-president of the Springfield 
Advertising Club. 
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ings of the Agency Management 
Association’s Committee on Agency 
Field Costs published in 1944 (File 
No. 314). Superficially, excessive 
rental costs spring from either pay- 
ing too much per square foot of 
space or from having too much 
rented space. However, when out 
of 305 agencies of 15 companies the 
Committee compared the results of 
the 50 agencies whose rental costs 
per thousand were lowest and the 
50 agencies whose rental costs per 
thousand were highest, they found 
that the differences in average cost 
per square foot were relatively 
small, and the differences in space 
per desk also were not great. The 
big difference was in production 
per desk, which was $112,900 in the 
low cost agencies and averaged 
$27,000 in the high cost agencies. 
Thus, it was the housing of mar- 
ginal agents, not the payment of 
high footage or the rental of ex- 
cessive space, which was the basic 
problem in the high cost agencies. 

Step Three: Enlisting the Sup- 
port of the Field Force—Having 
said that with a properly laid foun- 
dation we may have low costs with- 
out conscious effort, perhaps we can 
readily agree that our cost prob- 
lem will not be too large, if we can 


master this Step Three. It seems 
to be definitely true that many 
general agents and managers pay 
lip service to the need for quality 
business, careful selection of agents, 
etc., but they do not do much about 
it because they simply do not have 
a clear understanding of the inti- 
mate relationship that exists be- 
tween their activities in these direc- 
tions and the prosperity of them- 
selves and their company. “Their 
ears are dull of hearing because 
their comprehension is incomplete.” 

Perhaps it may be helpful to you 
in your campaign to enlist the sup- 
port of your field force if we sketch 
the highlights of the five hours de- 
voted to company and agency costs 
in our Schools in Agency Manage- 
ment. This represents our best 
judgment of how to set about the 
task of getting the manager to want 
the company and his agency to 
operate economically—or, in other 
words, profitably. 

The first of these five hours takes 
up the topic of how the company 
makes money. We begin by em- 
phasizing the obvious importance 
to the Manager that the company 
shall make money—he wants a 
competitive product to sell and that 
is the only way he can get it. But 


the company is simplf¥ the sum of 
two departments—the Home Office 
and the field. Naturally, each of 
us hopes that his home office is 
making the most of its opportuni- 
ties for profitable operation, but 
from a practical standpoint our 
principal concern must be the con- 
tribution that the field can make 
to company profits. 

If two agencies are of the same 
size, and one is more profitable 
than the other, the difference must 
lie in one of five factors—persist- 
ency, policy size, agency expense 
rate, plan, and mortality. From 
there we go on to examine the im-~ 
portance of persistency by doing 
some actual arithmetic with a typ- 
ical policy in the classroom and 
concluding that the company makes 
money on old business, not on new 
business, and therefore persistency 
is essential to profit, 

Then we turn to the question of 
policy size, again showing the prof- 
it superiority of larger policies by 
classroom arithmetic, but empha- 
sizing that larger policies must be 
sought by better selling rather than 
by sidestepping our responsibility 
to make life insurance protection 
available to all our citizens. We 
close this hour by stressing that 
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Fifty-Third Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid $156,000,000 to 
and _ Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 
1894 . . . The Company also holds 
over $66,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit .. . A total of $28,000,000 
is invested in War Bonds and U. S. 
Government Securities . . . The 
State Life offers Agency Op- 
portunities—with up-to-date train- 
ing and service facilities—for those 
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The birth rate for 
1946 reached a 
new high and 
1947 is expected 
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underwriters can render a lasting service to 
these future citizens and at the same time in- 
crease their own income by selling our attractive 
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For particulars and sample folder write to 
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nowadays investment margins are 
conspicuous by their absence, mor- 
tality margins are a question mark 
for the future and therefore the 
accent must be on quality margins. 

In the second hour, everybody in 
the class becomes a_ hypothetical 
general agent of an agency about 
which production and cost facts 
are given. A cost analysis is done 
in the classroom and then over- 
night each student decides what he 
would do if he were in charge of 
this agency whose costs are out of 
line. 

In the third hour (on the follow- 
ing morning) there is a class dis- 
cussion, and usually a most stimu- 
lating one, on what should be done 
to improve the cost situation in this 
hypothetical agency. In the fourth 
and fifth hours, we first take a 
simple general agency contract and 
show how returns vary according 
to the persistency of the business, 
leading to the conclusion that gen- 
eral agency profits are deferred 
profits, i.e. that the general agent 
like the company makes money on 
old business, not on new business. 
From there, we proceed to show 
that, if expense rates are high, it 
is quite possible for a general agent 
actually to operate at a personal 
loss, regardless of how much busi- 


ness he writes. Next we suggest, 
that to enjoy a favorable expense 
rate the general agent must get 
down to basic causes—and the prin- 
cipal basic causes of high expenses 
are low production per agent and 
low agent-survival. The concept 
of asset agents vs. liability agents, 
covered briefly in an article in 
Manager’s Handbook (March 1946, 
Section E) is introduced at this 
point, and we find that to many 
managers the idea that they may 
actually lose money with a marginal 
agent is novel and thought-provok- 
ing. 

The consideration of company and 
agency costs is closed with empha- 
sis upon our responsibility to the 
public along the same lines as a 
message which appeared in Man- 
ager’s Handbook for March, 1947 
(“The Cost of Distributing Life In- 
surance”), 


We believe that this instructional . 


procedure does drive home the 
necessity for a sound cost approach 
to agency management and does 
point strongly to the necessity for 
digging down to those fundamental 
factors which breed high costs. Of 
course, lasting effects can come only 
if there is thorough follow-up by 
each man’s own company—the fol- 
low-up consisting of such things as 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
WITH MONUMENTAL 


Directing Monumental’s continu- 
ing program of expansion are 
men of vision and sound judg- 
ment born of experience. 
oughly familiar with the lessons 
learned in Monumental’s eighty- 
nine years of service, they have 
high hopes and aggressive plans 
for the years 
mental representatives are proud 
association with this 
outstanding company and know 
that for them there is no limit 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
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BALTIMORE 
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a cost analysis for his agency, is- 
suance of regular agency cost state- 
ments with some indication that the 
agency vice-president is really in- 
terested in them, and conclusive 
evidence in all contacts between 
the agency manager and the home 
office that the company really wants 
low cost production, persistent busi- 
ness, Satisfactory average policy, 
low turnover, and high production 
per agent. 

We know that some, at least, of 
the companies that send their man- 
agers to our school do follow 
through, do “strike while the iron 
is hot.” 

Our objective in this presentation 
has been to give some practical 
ideas for laying the groundwork 
for a cost control program. After 
indicating that the need is for a 
decrease in costs but the outlook is 
for an increase, we have suggested 
three steps that may be taken to 
cope with the situation—namely: 
(1) Get the facts; (2) Decide your 
course of action; (3) Get general 
agents and managers in the field 
excited about low cost operation. 

All this of course is the process 
of taking aim, of drawing a bead 
on your target. The next thing then 
is to go into action, to pull the 
trigger. 

We feel sure that nobody here 
feels the agency cost situation is 
nearly as dismal as that. On the 
contrary, we believe the feeling is 
widespread that “going straight” in 
this matter of agency costs has its 
distinct advantages. 
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THE ACTUARY 
(Continued from Page 31) 


However, in order to recruit and 
train future leadership an examina- 
tion system was promptly estab- 
lished by the Institute and this sys- 
tem has functioned ever since 1848. 
By natural process there has been 
brought about the perfection of the 
theories of compound interest and 
life contingencies as worked out in 
papers published by many contrib- 
utors in that and other actuarial 
bodies, constituting actuarial sci- 


ence. George King, author of the 
monumental British textbook on 
Life Contingencies, published in 


1887 and translated into at least 
four languages, was not a college 
man, He developed as a_ business 
man, 

In Great Britain, the Faculty of 
Actuaries was founded in Edin- 
burgh in 1856. There are actuarial 
‘societies at Birmingham and at 
Manchester. 
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‘ The Actuarial Society of America numerous independent consulting mathematics. At the entrance of 
a was founded in New York in 1889 actuaries. our museums we see depicted the 
. and the American Institute of Ac- The utmost use of science to win tree of the sciences with mathe- 
7 tuaries in Chicago in 1909. the war, making strides during that matics shown as the trunk. The war 
" At the outbreak of the war there period that otherwise would have was fought with mathematics and 
ns were also actuarial societies in taken a generation, emphasizes that the leaders in training our forces 
a Australia (representing also New we are now more truly than ever complained of the defective educa- 
Py Zealand), Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, living in a scientific age. Success in tion of our youth in those subjects. 
we Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, business will depend more and The use of mechanical aids, such as 
“Y; France, Germany, Holland, Hun- more on the use of science appli- office machines, is largely a matter 
= gary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, cable to that business. That is what of mathematical aptitude. Profi- 
f Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the actuary brings. He applies to ciency in mathematics as long since 
te: Yugoslavia. his company the knowledge accu- required in actuarial qualifications 
ays It is not my purpose to catalogue mulated through experience of sim- is in the line of progress. 
ate’ the achievements of individual ac- ilar organizations for a century and ' Stas hy 
on , , The insurance fund of a life in- 
tuaries. The achievements of actu- more. surance commeny is tht cone of th 
| arial science speak for themselves It is no longer sufficient for a piso oainaiama-aae mf 7 wea = 
_— in the sound and stable life insur- company merely to carry forward i a pane Ranges $7 “ ng oe 
cal ance structure that we behold. This, its traditional practices. It is in- Salles the worms ge re 
ork with so many other features of our creasingly important to know what re siesta Pay rao _~ “ai mg 
ter times, could only be viewed by solutions others in the field have P 2 ee ee = oe oo 
a ; : ; : dend distributions, the long range 
7 Benjamin Franklin with amazement. found for like problems. That is vaebiieds ‘tid alee sain te 
ae I must not neglect to state that what actuaries study. nines ome A eh Bien fw 
ted actuarial science and the special Furthermore, modern progress is ; g ‘ -P ond 
to . , : : operations consistent with the -sci- 
ne skills of actuaries have long since depending more and more on math- entific tasis that aenetéd tn senests 
ad been applied in fields outside of life ematics. Recent achievements in denied & annnai oan pane ta 
<= insurance offices. The British gov- physics and chemistry rest on a Ang 
ral oa ; knowledge with practical manage- 
: ernment created a position of ac- mathematical research. When Dr. ment ahiete 
eld | tuary in 1821. Actuaries are to be Lise Meitner checked with Dr. Nils ong 
lon. — found in government posts. Also Bohr her explanation of barium as _—A has from time to time occurred 
"eSS | there are actuaries employed in a product of uranium and conceived _ in the past, we are now at a time in 
ead other lines of insurance, and in in- fission, unlocking the secret of re- American life insurance when all 
ad dustry and commerce, and there are leasing atomic energy, the basis was companies are faced with momen- 
e 
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far as the Rocky Mountains. GROWTH 
There was no price set for carrying a letter beyond ; 
the Rocky Mountains for the simple reason that there 
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tous decisions affecting their insur- 
ance funds, calling forth all the ac- 
tuary’s resources’ of knowledge, 
wisdom and skill. The universal 
movement to a new standard mor- 
tality table, the reconsideration of 
the interest rate assumption and the 
steps taken by the particular com- 
pany, involve numerous considera- 
tions of that company’s traditions 
coming from the past and its plans 
for the future. 

The long range effects that such 
basic changes have on the com- 
pany’s outlook for many years to 
come mark those steps as funda- 
mental decisions of company policy. 
The decisions are intensely practical 
and yet they can be reached only 
through the actuarial technique pe- 
culiar to life insurance. Never has 
there been a greater challenge to 
the actuary than in the time we are 
now passing through to unite tech- 
nical knowledge with wise decision 
and skillful management. 

e . 


SOME TAX ASPECTS 


(Continued from Page 30) 
After his death the question arose 
as to how much the widow must 
report in her income tax return. 
For example, the husband might 
have paid $50,000 for the joint and 
survivor annuity, $23,000 of which 
represented the cost allocable to the 
widow’s survivor annuity. Should 
3 per cent be applied to $50,000 or 
to $23,000 to determine the widow’s 
income? What is the cost of her 
annuity? If she had sold the con- 
tract, her cost basis for determining 
gain or loss would have been the 
cost of such contract to the donor, 


her husband. It certainly would not 
have been what her husband paid 
for such an annuity plus an annuity 
to himself for life. Yet, in deter- 
mining the cost of the annuity to 
the widow for the purpose of apply- 
ing the 3 per cent rule, the Com- 
missioner ruled in I.T. 3077 that the 
cost was the aggregate premiums 
paid for both annuities—the one to 
the husband and the one providing 
payments to the wife, commencing 
on the death of the husband. 


Suggested Legislation 

It is obvious that some change 
should be made in the law with 
respect to the income tax as applied 
to annuity payments. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the report sub- 
mitted by the Staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, under the direction of Colin F. 
Stam, Chief of Staff, to the Senate 
Finance Committee in connection 
with H. R. 2948, 79th Congress, 2nd 
Session, which bill would have ex- 
empted from individual income tax 
retirement benefits, under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, up to $1440 
per year, while disapproving the 
exemption in such bill, did recom- 
mend the abandonment of the 3 per 
cent rule and the substitution of a 
method using a uniform yearly ex- 
clusion based upon the size of the 
annuitant’s contribution and upon 
her or his life expectancy at the time 
the annuity period begins. This sug- 
gestion conforms in general with 
legislation adopted last year in 
Canada. The Canadian Regulations® 
interpreting such legislation pro- 
vide: 

“There shall be included in the 
income of the taxpayer all annui- 
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ties or other annual payments re- 
ceived under any contract during 
the taxation period except such a 
proportion of each payment as is 
equal to the ratio of the considera- 
tion or purchase price of the con- 
tract to the total of the payments 
for a period equal to the term of 
the payments under the contract, 
in the case of a contract for a term 
of years certain, and equal to the 
expected term of the payments, in 
the case of a contract under which 
the continuance of the payments 
depends in whole or in part on the 
survival of a person.” 


Death Benefits Under Annuity and 
Pension Plans 


Another matter I would like to 
discuss relates to income, gift and 
estate tax impositions in connection 
with death benefits payable under 
annuity and pension plans. 

Consider first the informal plan, 
really not a plan but a custom of 
the employer of paying death bene- 
fits to the widow or other dependent 
of an old employee. The employee 
or his beneficiary has no contractual 
rights. There are no property rights, 
merely an expectancy. If the em- 
ployer decides not to pay any death 
benefit in a particular case, there is 
no remedy. Clearly such an ex- 
pectancy is not subject to an estate 
tax. It would also appear that the 
widow would not be subject to any 
income tax on the payment. It 
represents a gift to her. The provi- 
sion added to the Internal Revenue 
Code by the Revenue Act of 1942,° 
taxing the estate of a decedent or 
the recipient of income “in respect 
of a decedent,” which has not been 
“properly includible in respect of 
the taxable period in which falls the 
date of his death or a prior period,” 
would appear not to be applicable 
to a payment to a widow not based 
on any contractual right of the de- 
cedent. 

Consider next the case where the 
employer has adopted a formal pen- 
sion and death benefit plan in which 
he contracts with his employees to 
pay certain death benefits but re- 
serves the right to discontinue the 
plan at any time, agreeing, however, 
to pay the benefits in effect at the 
time of the death of the employee. 
The plan provides that the death 
benefit shall be paid to the widow. 
The employee has no right to desig- 
Nate the beneficiary. Is the death 
benefit subject to the estate tax? 
Since up until the moment of his 
death the employer could have dis- 
continued the plan, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau has ruled that the 
deceased employee had no property 
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right which passed with his death— 
but that he had a mere expectancy. 
See G.C.M. 17817.7 Probably for the 
same reason the benefit was held not 
to constitute life insurance. Now, 
suppose that the plan provided 
vested rights with respect to em- 
ployees with fifteen years of service, 
so that if the plan were discontinued 
it would not affect their rights. 
However, suppose the plan provides 
that the death benefit will be pay- 
able only if the employee dies while 
employed by the employer. Let us 
also assume that the employer has 
the right to discharge the employee 
at any time for any reason. Has the 
employee in this case any thing 
more than an expectancy? His dis- 
charge may not be likely, but neither 
may the discontinuance of the death 
benefit plan. If the death benefit is 
not a property right or life insur- 
ance in one case, neither would it 
appear to be in the other. 

What are the income tax con- 
sequences in such an arrangement? 
The widow has a contractual right 
—she can compel payment on a con- 
tract made for her benefit. If such 
death benefit is paid under a life 
insurance contract it would be ex- 
empt. Is Section 22(b) (1) limited 
to death benefits paid by life insur- 
ance companies? It does not say so. 
Has not this employer under its plan, 
subject to the conditions stated there- 
in with respect to employment, con- 
tracted to insure the life of the em- 
ployee for the benefit of his widow? 
There are some Board of Tax Ap- 
peal decisions that indicate that such 
benefits are essentially life insurance 
payments.* If not life insurance, are 
such payments necessarily taxable 
to the widow, who rendered no serv- 
ice, or may they be considered a gift 
to her, not from the employer who 
contracted to make such payments, 
but from her deceased husband, who 
rendered such service to his em- 
ployer that she benefitted from the 
employer’s death benefit plan? There 
is little authority on this question. 
There are a few court decisions and 
rulings that would indicate that such 
payments are subject to income 
taxes. Proper consideration does 
not seem to have been given to the 
proposition that such payments are 
of the nature of life insurance. They 
assume that the payments represent 
compensation for services, whereas 
they may be in recognition of serv- 
ices, but not in payment. The em- 
Ployee’s salary is not generally re- 
duced on account of such benefits. 
These payments are often more in 
the nature of morale building ex- 
penditures than compensation pay- 
ments. 
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Breidenbaugh, is the ability to put 
together from experience a few 
techniques which can be used to in- 
crease the speed of production. 
Having collected them, the need is 
to find the medium by which they 
may be passed to the field agent 
and so aid him in doing a more ef- 
fective job. Every agent should 
be imbued with certain fundamen- 
tals, the first of which is conviction, 
which might be described as a be- 
lief in the worthiness of the policy 
to fulfill its promise. Salesmanship 
is the life blood of the accident and 
health insurance business but the 
agent must be sold on his business, 

Then there is motivation. This 
carries the greatest possibility for 
increased production. It might be 
defined as the desire to meet a 
goal badly enough to want to at- 
tain it, and nothing is more power- 
ful than group insurance and pres- 
sures to keep that desire alive. 
Motivation is time evaluation. As 
time is money in the insurance 
business, so it must be handled as 
time. The most immediate funda- 
mental is that of prestige. The at- 
titude of the people in any com- 
munity can make or break any ac- 


cident and health salesman. People 
like to do business with men who 
appear successful, so it is- neces- 
sary to associate with those who 
are successful and who are inter- 
ested in civic activities. The edu- 
cational program of the National 
Association is conceived with the 
idea in mind that these four funda- 
mentals may well be emphasized. 

Tuesday, Putnam McDowell, Bos- 
ton, outlined the step by step pro- 
gram by which a salesman should 
become a more valuable member 
of his profession. Mr. McDowell 
stressed the necessity of insuring 
more people against loss of time. 
Every agent must be sold to him- 
self on the accident and health 
business, on his company and its 
method, and on the cooperation of 
his fellow agents. 

Rudolph C. Larson, Hartford, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, 
stressed the need of diversification 
in insurance selling. He noted the 
value of customer annuals and serv- 
ice methods, that is, to know the 
customer’s needs and then fill them. 
Mr. Larson presented the results 
obtained by his company under this 
method and gave the results of a 
questionnaire to a selected list of 
salesmen. No. sales. presentation 
can be successful, he said, without 
persistence and enthusiasm. 

H. H. Nunamaker stressed the 
necessity of a change of pace in 
insurance selling. Mr. Nunamaker 
outlined his selling technique so 
the change of pace in three such 
noteworthy instances: (1) where 
a prospect might put off action, 
(2) sees no value to disability in- 
surance; or (3) when he is ready 
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Reflection 


Tue surpnc of any organization begins, paradoxically, at the top and pro» 
ceeds downward. This fact may not be ignored nor its truth nullified, for it works 
its effects with serene disregard to the theories of those who seek to refute it. 

Good and capable leaders attract to themselves men who possess the same 
attributes, and it is equally a fact that such leaders not only reject, but, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, repel followers who are basically bad or incompetent. 

The end result of this law's operation is that no organization can ever be 
better than those responsible for its ideals and its methods. Every institution is 
but the reflection of its governing personnel—a living proof of the inescapable 
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to sign but wants a small policy. 

Carl A. Ernst, Milwaukee, pre- 
sented the logic in selling. He said 
that not the sale but service should 
be the objective of the selling job. 
Success and quality is dependent 
on knowledge of the business and 
he stressed the need of every pros- 
pect to qualify morally, physically 
and financially. 

Mr. Walter G. Gastil, Los Angeles, 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, 
presented a challenge to the insti- 
tution—that of expanding the health 
insurance program. Mr. Gastil got 
the general feel of the accident and 
health agent to strive every way 
to improve his business in the minds 
of the general public. 

The chairman reported that the 
association now has 3,507 members 
in 49 local associations. The goal 
for June 1948 as stated by Mr. 
Breidenbaugh included a total mem- 
bership of 6,000 with company 
membership consisting of 100 mem- 
bers, and 55 local associations. To 
these were added the expanding 
service office and an educational 
program extended and staffed ade- 
quately to do an effective job in 
training men. 
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THE CONFIDENCE GAME 
(Continued from Page 27) 


cline it. There is such a thing as 
being over liberal and of course 
conversely there is such a thing as 
being too conservative. I presume 
that one of the purposes of meet- 
ings such as this is to interchange 
information and to get the factual 
experience of other companies in 
their underwriting of various types 
of risks. 

There are a few general observa- 
tions which I should like to make 
in concluding this talk. It would 
seem to me that a company which 
does not presently write substand- 
ard insurance should certainly in- 
vestigate the possibilities of doing 
so. The agent representing such a 
company which does not write sub- 
standard risks is in my opinion 
handicapped. Where a case is de- 
clined because a company does not 
write substandard the agent has to 
resell the case. This is often more 
difficult than the original sale. In 
addition to that he then has to take 
the time to shop it around with 
some other company. Furthermore 
he is exposed to the service of that 
other company. Inevitably, he may 
ask himself the question as to why 
it would not be best to represent a 
company which can give him a 
broader service. 

In the field it was my impression 
and that of a great many under- 
writers that companies very seldom, 
if ever, review their occupational 
ratings and classifications. I am 
very happy to learn for the first 
time that you have and have had 
a section which concerns itself with 
consideration of occupations. The 
field I believe is not generally aware 
of this and there is a widespread 
opinion that companies do not re- 
view occupational ratings for ten or 
twenty years at a time. If this is a 
misconception as I now believe it is, 
then the field should be made aware 
of it. 

I have always felt that it was a 
grave error for companies to get out 
of the disability income field. Pro- 
tection against living death is as 
important as protection against 
death itself. Someone must satisfy 
the desire and demand of the Amer- 
ican people for protection against 
disability. The many laws now 
passed by various states and bills 
being introduced to legislatures pro- 
viding for sickness and accident 
protection are indicative of the de- 
sire of the American people for 
such security. I do not believe that 
the tremendous ability of our 


underwriters is not sufficient to 
solve the problem of writing dis- 
ability insurance at a fair and safe 
rate. 

Without knowing the facts, I 
would assume the average life 
underwriter would give you a better 
selection of risk than would the 
average accident and health under- 
writer. It would seem to me, there- 
fore, that the great business of life 
insurance could reestablish disabil- 
ity income for the benefit of the 
American public. There are sound 
social reasons why this should be 
done. Certainly we can learn much 
from the unfortunate experience of 
the past in connection with disabil- 
ity income. It would seem to me 
that by more careful selection of 
risks, by more rigid limitations on 
the amount of disability income, and 
by other safeguards that disability 
income could again be made avail- 
able. 

All of us, I believe, are agreed in 
the objective that it is our obliga- 
tion to serve the largest segment of 
the public which it is possible for 
us to do. It would therefore be un- 
thinkable that because of the nar- 
rowing margins due to falling in- 
terest rates and increasing expense 
of operation we would try to im- 
prove our margins beyond reason- 
able limits from gain in mortality. 
Nevertheless, there may be pressure 
on home office life underwriters to 
endeavor to bring about still fur- 
ther improvements in mortality sav- 
ings because of the unavoidable 
narrowing of margins in investment 
and overhead savings. It would, 
in my opinion, be a great disservice 
to both the field forces and to the 
public to forget our obligation to 
make the benefits of life insurance 
available to the greatest number of 
people possible. 

It is a great pleasure to have the 
opportunity of addressing this 
group. If there was more of an 
understanding throughout the world 
of our common problems, of our 
thinking, and of our viewpoints, 
then many of the great problems 
which face us in the world today 
would be well on their way to re- 
solving themselves. It is this lack 
of human understanding, this lack 
of confidence and trust which lies 
behind all of our problems. 

The home office life underwriters 
are sincerely to be congratulated on 
the fact that they have over a 
period of years put into effect the 
precept that confidence and trust 
in the men in the field is the foun- 
dation stone of good selection. 
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NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from Page 23) 
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Inasmuch as the great majority 
of legislatures have concluded their 
1947 sessions, continues the report, 
it apears very unlikely that any 
substantial change in the foregoing 
status will be made this year. 


Since this issue went on _ the 
presses, word has come through 
from Washington that the mora- 
torium has been extended until June 
30, 1948, giving a six menths period 
of grace in which further action by 
the 1948 sessions of state legislatures 
may be taken. 

* a * 


The first break in the interest rate 
structure appeared this month when 
the Federal Reserve Svstem termi- 
nated its policy of pegging interest 
rates on 90-day Treasury bills at 
38%, effective July 10. A slightly 
higher cost for the government’s 
short-term borrowing will result, 
and the action will probably lead to 
an eventual higher level of interest 
rates. However, this is not ex- 
pected to be immediate. 


* * * 


Both the Taft and Murray health 
bills will probably be re-written as 
a result of current hearings and re- 
introduced at the next session of 
Congress. Passage of a modified 
version of the Taft bill, which calls 
for Federal aid to the states and en- 
courages voluntary health insurance 
plans, is expected early next year. 
Proposals for a compulsory system 
of national health insurance seem 
destined for the trash barrel. 


* * ~ 


Enactment of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 on June 30 has 
completely abolished the old OPA 
rental set-up and, by removing vir- 
tually all building restrictions, has 
in effect placed in the lap of private 
agencies the responsibility of meet- 
ing national housing requirements 
once more under normal risks of 
production. Thus, private industry 
which has claimed needless delay 
and ham-stringing by government 
regulation now must prove its con- 
tentions, 


Important features of the act in- 
clude provision for government aid 
to industry in providing housing for 
veterans, The latter is in the form 


of two amendments to Title VI— 
one of which extends the present 
insurance of veterans’ housing mort- 
gages (under Sections 603 and 608) 
from July 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948, 
and the other authorizes the insur- 
ance (under the new Section 609) 
of short term loans made by private 
financial institutions for financing 
manufacture of prefabricated hous- 
ing. 

Under Title VI, added to the Na- 
tional Housing Act as an emergency 
war measure in March 1941, there 
was an initial authorization of $100,- 
000,000 to insure the financing of 
permanent war housing built by 
private industry. This program was 
gradually extended and expanded, 
climaxed with a maximum authori- 
zation of $3,800,000,000 for this pur- 
pose and the eventual adaptation to 
the postwar veterans housing pro- 
gram. 

As of May 31, 1947, it is reported 
by FHA Commissioner Raymond M. 
Foley, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration had insured or made com- 
mitments under the act to the ex- 
tent of $2,700,000,000 of mortgages 
involving nearly 600,000 permanent 
dwellings for war workers and vet- 
erans of World War II. 


“Procedures and regulations under 


the new Section 609 remain to be 
worked out,” Mr. Foley said. “Its 
purpose is to assist in relieving the 
acute. housing shortage and to pro- 
mote production of housing for vet- 
erans at moderate prices and rent- 
als within their reasonable ability 
to pay, by encouragement of the 
application of modern industrial 
processes.” 

Also, the new housing measure 
virtually eliminates all restrictions 
on building activity except construc- 
tion of amusement and recreational 
facilities—for which a government 
permit is still required. This pro- 
vision was singled out by the White 
House for particular criticism be- 
cause of the belief that unleashed 
demand for non-essential and de- 
ferrable commercial building would 
result in diversion of materials from 
residential construction, 

President Truman also reiterated 
his support of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner public housing bill, re- 
viewed in this column in April 1947. 
However, action on this measure 
will be delayed until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The bi-partisan 
support of the bill indicates that a 
strong fight for approval will. be 
made at that time. 


The presidential viewpoint is sup- 
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ported by Housing Expediter Frank 
R. Creedon who has estimated the 
backlog of planned construction of 
this type at more than $2,000,000,- 
000. Removal of federal control 
over the amount and type of con- 
struction, he said, is certain to start 
a wild scramble for available ma- 
terials and not only further delay 
the program for veterans housing 
but cause prices to further sky- 
rocket as one builder bids against 
another. 

All of which, President Truman 
said, would nullify any gains made 
under the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Act of 1946. Under its pro- 
visions and controls, he declared, 
between its announcement in Feb- 
ruary 1946 and the end of the year, 
some 670,000 permanent type houses 
and 300,000 temporary housing units 
had been started; for the first five 
months of 1947, he added, about 
280,000 permanent homes’ were 
started and 300,000 were completed. 


No mention was made to the fact 
that at this rate (60,000 a month), 
the 1947 program would fall short 
of the optimistic predictions of a 
million new units for 1947 as fore- 
cast by housing officials last De- 
cember. 

President Truman is openly skep- 
tical of the ability of private indus- 
try to do as well by itself as with 
governmental control. In affixing a 
reluctant signature to the new hous- 
ing and rent act, he declared that 
progress in housing had failed to 
keep step with other lines of en- 
deavor. 

“Private industry has not done 
and cannot do the whole job with- 
out government aid,” he added. 


In his message to Congress, the 
President leveled a_ particularly 
caustic blast at the “brazen oper- 
ations” of the “real estate lobby” 
which, he charged, had opposed the 
government’s housing program at 
every turn with a “ruthless disre- 
gard of the public welfare 
(or) damage to others.” 

Gritting its teeth at the strong 
language, the building industry has 
taken up the challenge. It has re- 
iterated its belief that regardless 
of the gloomy forecast by the Ad- 
ministration, enactment of the pres- 
ent act will quickly operate to en- 
courage more production and pro- 
vide for more rental units both 
through new construction and by 
making it feasible to put some hous- 
ing now held for sale on the rental 
markets. 

ee 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND 
SMALL PARTNERSHIPS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


for insurance, the rest of the pro- 
cedure ought to be a cooperation 
between the two. As you all know, 
the biggest part of the work is done 
when the prospect comes to realize 
that he can gain by using what 
you Offer. 

Let us remember a few simple 
facts: The sole proprietor is a 
good prospect because he is apt to 
be underinsured. This is true be- 
cause, generally speaking, he is sit- 
ting pretty. Our job is to show him 
that his contentment is based on 
factors which are more ‘apparent 
than real. We make _ persuasive 


capital out of the fact that he is 


a sole proprietor. I don’t believe 
I have to detail the arguments 
which are ready for our use. All 
the major life companies have pub- 
lished them; likewise, the editorial 
insurance services. 

The main point for our interest is 
to single out the sole proprietor as 
an excellent insurance prospect on 
the basis of his being a sole pro- 
prietor. Doubtless he has been ap- 
proached on the basis of needing 
insurance. But has he been ap- 
proached on the basis of needing 
insurance because he is a sole pro- 
prietor? That is the point of logical 
attack. 

Would he not be as well off if 
he bought the insurance merely as 
a personal proposition? The answer 
is that he would; but the blocking 
point is that he probably is too 
contented to be reached that way. 
But if you show him the weakness 
of his position as a sole proprietor; 
the weakness of his position when 
he no longer can give life to his 
business—then you reach him 
where he is vulnerable. 

The oustanding elements in the 
successful operation of modern 
business are: 

BUSINESS 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 
CAPITAL CREDIT BRAINS 

In 1912 when Samuel Unter- 
meyer, as counsel, was called by 
J. P. Morgan, The Elder, before 
the Senate Finance Committee, Mr. 
Untermeyer tried to show by the 
questions he asked Mr. Morgan that 
credit was primarily based on 
money, or at least upon the fact 
that there was money in back of 
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Personal 
Independence 


Desire for individual security is nowhere on earth 
more successfully solved than in the United States 
. solved via Life Insurance—a certain and en- 


Peoples Life, as a representative of the Insurance 
business, is proud of her consistent progress; proud 
that while the company is not the oldest or largest, 
it is of the strongest in financial stability. 


The profession of the Life Underwriter is honorable 
If you are interested, you will 
find it pays to be friendly with 
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Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
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the individual to whom credit was 
rendered. Mr. Morgan’s final 
answer will long be remembered. 
He said that credit was not based 
upon money—that it was based 
upon character and that money 
could not buy character. That cer- 
tainly is true in a sole proprietor- 
ship and a small partnership. 

Regarding small partnerships: 
There is no great difference to be 
made. The _ psychological condi- 
tions are not much dissimilar; but 
when a partner dies there occur 
business complications which can 
be insuperable unless_ insurance 
provision has been made to meet 
them. 

Incredible as it may seem, most 
business partners need stimulation 
to provide against contingencies 
which inevitably arise when a 
partner dies. The underwriter may 
very profitably help the partners 
and also himself, if he puts before 
them the certain eventualities, plus 
a way to surmount them. 

Two steps need be taken: 

(1) Insurance to permit the sur- 
vivor to pay off the share of the 
deceased partner. 

(2) A buy-and-sell agreement. 

Such an agreement should never 
be drawn up by us underwriters 
but by an attorney, because other- 
wise the very certainty the partners 
desire to provide (at your sug- 
gestion) is apt to be defeated. 

It is like the old chestnut about 
the chap who chided an acquaint- 
ance for consulting an attorney. 
“Why spend money that way,” he 
said, “The law is all in the books. 
All you have to do is to read it.” 

“That’s true,” his friend said, “but 
my lawyer knows what page it’s 
on.” 

In partnerships we have _ two, 
maybe more, principles to work 
with—in sole proprietorships, we 
may have only one person, some- 
times more, because one or several 
key men may be brought into the 
insurance arrangement. If con- 
tinuity of the business is desired, 
there certainly will be the question 
of a key man, or several key men, 
coming up. 

Robert O. Bickell wrote the book 
“Master Contract Plan.” May I 
state that that book has helped me 
many times and certainly has been 
worth more than a thousand times 
its value to me. It is a book 
which will help you to point out 
to the sole proprietor, and the 
partners, who the key men are in 
their business and who may assist 
the sole proprietor and the part- 
hers, in many instances, to take 
care of the problem of who shall 


buy the interest of the partner or 
the interest of the sole proprietor 
from the widow of the surviving 
partner. 

There is one other point I would 
like to touch on and that is a 
positive value given by insurance 
during a sole proprietor’s or small 
partner’s lifetime. We have been 
thinking, thus far, only of the use- 
fulness of the insurance when death 
occurs. But there is a very positive 
corollary value during the insured’s 
busy years. It was epitomized by 
John Wanamaker more than 40 
years ago when he said: 

“Years ago I had a capital of 
about a half million dollars. I 
then realized that a business man 
with a half million of capital and 
a million and a half of insurance 
on his life would have better credit 
than one with a half million capital 
and no insurance—so I took the in- 
surance. I now find that trading on 
the credit it created I made more 
profit than if the money which went 
into insurance had gone directly to 
my business.” 

There is one more point—and 
that concerns women in business. 
They are numerous today whereas 
they used to be rare. As persons 
in business they are faced with the 
same problems that male propri- 
etors and partners must meet. Death 
disregards sex. A woman propri- 
etor, a woman partner, must face 
up to exactly the same prospects of 
loss that would face her husband, 
were he the owner or the partner. 
Her survivors, doubtless, will be 
children or sisters, rather than a 
husband, but if she counts on leav- 
ing them the value of her business, 
she needs insurance, no less than 
a man. 

Let me sum up briefly by saying 
that the sole proprietor and the 
small partner offer a bright pros- 
pect for the underwriter. 


Under the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
there are veterans in your state, 
and in every other state in the 
United States, who have been given 
the opportunity to buy their own 
businesses. Many of them have 
already established themselves. 
Don’t you think that from that 
group some of our best prospects 
will come in the next few years? 


List your prospects from local 
information and catalog and library 
sources. 

Approach each as an individual 
person, not as a member of a class 
or group. 

Shatter his contentment; then 
you will be apt to get his coopera- 
tion. 


Fundamentals in selling life in- 
surance do not vary. But the ap- 
proach to each individual must be 
determined by the underwriter, ac- 
cording to prevailing conditions, As 
I see it from my own experience, 
we are dealing continually in a 
field of psychology not in the realm 
of science. The sole proprietor, the 
small partnership, is first of all a 
person; and that is the main fact 
for us to remember. We use the 
special circumstances of his busi- 
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ness as a leverage, as a_ shock- 
awakener, as a producer of his co- 
operation; but we are still dealing 
with a person. We are selling him 
the same life insurance protection 
we sell the lawyer of a large cor- 
poration, the president of a cor- 
poration, like The International 
Business Machines, The Youngstown 
Steel, etc., or the shool teacher. 
Only the circumstances are differ- 
ent. The fundamentals are the 
same. 

The sole proprietor and the small 
partner offer a fruitful field because 
they are so very contented and you 
can scare them out of their wonted 
satisfaction so easily. 


TAX REVISION IN 1948 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


Example II—It is also interesting 
to note how the interpretation of 
the various taxing provisions is 
twisted in order to obtain the max- 
imum tax possible under the law. 

Again, take the case of Mr. A in 
Example I, who purchased a joint 
and survivorship annuity for $188,- 
000 in 1934, providing an income of 
$1,000 a month ($12,000 a year). 

For the thirteen years that Mr. 
A lived after purchasing this con- 
tract, he was obliged to include in 
his taxable income each year $5,640 
(3% of $188,000, the cost). Hence, 
of his total annuity income, $156,000 
($12,000 a year for 13 years), the 
Government insisted that $73,320 
($5,640 a year for 13 years), of 
earnings had been received for in- 
come tax purposes, and that the 
balance of his annuity income, $82,- 
680 ($156,000 less $73,320), was a 
return of capital invested. 

For income tax purposes, there- 
fore, Mr. A had capital recoverable 
tax-free in 1947 of only $105,320 
($188,000, the initial cost, less $82,- 
680), capital already recovered free 
from tax). But for estate tax pur- 
poses, the contract had a capital 
value of $140,000. 

Perhaps, in time of war, when 
the Government must have in- 
creased revenue for the protection 
of the country, such radical inter- 
pretations of the law are justifiable; 
but in a peace-time economy, they 
are certainly out of order and ob- 
noxious, 


“Comparable Contracts” 

As previously stated, the Estate 
and Gift Tax Regulations provide 
that the valuation of certain life in- 
surance and annuity contracts, is- 
sued by companies regularly en- 
gaged in the selling of such con- 
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tracts, is established through the 
sale of “comparable contracts,” and, 
if the Treasury Department and the 
courts would be willing to interpret 
this provision of the Regulations 
literally, there would probably be 
little or no dissension. However, 
it appears that the term “compar- 
able contracts” means something 
entirely different. 

Of course, it must be conceded 
that, if a life insurance company is- 
sued an annuity contract in 1934 
to an individual 60 years of age, 
providing for a life income of $1,000 
a month without refund, such a 
contract would be comparable in 
certain respects to an annuity con- 
tract issued by the same company 
in 1947 to an individual, age 60, 
providing for a life income of $1,000 
a month without refund. On the 
other hand, these two contracts 
might be dissimilar in other im- 
portant respects—so dissimilar that 
they could not be said to be “com- 
parable contracts.” 

For example, in 1934 the company 
probably used a 342% interest fac- 
tor and a certain mortality table 
which produced a premium of 
$188,000; but in 1947, the same com- 
pany uses a 2% interest factor and 
a different mortality table which 
produces a premium of $255,000 in 
order to provide the same amount 
of income. Certainly, these two 
contracts could not be called “com- 
parable,” but that is exactly what 
the Treasury Department and the 
courts hold—namely, that they are 
comparable. In other words, the 
features of the contract that are 


comparable are selected to suit the 
purposes of the particular case, and 
the features that are not compar- 
able are entirely ignored for the 
purposes of convenience. 


Fair Solution 


For many years, the Estate and 
Gift Tax Regulations have provided 
that annuities, life, remainder and 
reversionary interests, other than 
the type of contracts referred to in 
this article, shall be valued on a 
discount basis of compound interest 


at the rate of 4% a year. In fact, 
the Regulations contain special 
tables for this purpose. Further- 


more, the 4% interest factor has 
remained constant during both high 
and low interest cycles. 

This being the case, it is con- 
tended that to segregate certain 
types of contracts, issued by com- 
panies regularly engaged in the 
selling of such policies, and value 
them at an arbitrarily high figure 
by the use of greatly reduced inter- 
est rates, is discriminatory and 
should be abandoned. 

It is suggested that the most 
logical basis would be to treat all 
such contracts alike—on a 4% in- 
terest basis; but, certainly, the valu- 
ation should not exceed the amount 
of reserve required to be held by 
the issuing company at the interest 
rate specified in the policy contract. 


THE CHALLENGE... 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INS. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


basis and in great numbers. The 
state and federal government is 
still bidding for a slice of our busi- 
ness. It’s time now to select with 
care the rut we're going to be in 
over the next decade. 

If I were selecting today the rut 
I would follow for the next ten 
years, I would set up as the first 
requirement the adoption of a mer- 
chandising plan that would most 
serve the public and myself, yet 
geared to the times. Last year a 
quarter million drills were sold in 
America, yet none of the purchasers 
wanted a drill—they wanted holes. 
I’d have a plan and a pattern that 
sells the holes men want—not the 
instrument. 

Second, I’d pick a rut that re- 
quired me, as an accident and health 
salesman, to best use my time. I 
would want to know where I was 
going. I would have life goals, an- 
nual goals, monthly goals, weekly 
goals and daily requirements, and 
I'd keep records. 
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Third, I'd select a rut that at its 
end offered me personal prestige in 
the community. How many accident 
and health men today are identified 
in their local community as out- 
standing citizens? I’d recognize that 
direct mail sells a name; that civic 
service and charity efforts along 
with a reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing builds prestige. By 
word and deed I'd strive to buiid 
my personal stature and reflect 
credit on the accident and health 
business. 

Above all else, if I were select- 
ing the rut, ’d want one that de- 
manded of me pride in my choice. 
I'd not be in the accident and health 
business unless I could be proud of 
the accident and health business. I’d 
want a rut that brings benefits of 
great value to my fellow man and 
to the community. I’d want to be 
known as a “go-giver” rather than 
a “go-getter.” 

Yes, the potential future of the 
accident and health institution of 
America is ten-fold today’s realiza- 
tion. The need for greater service 
to society in general is clear. The 
requirement of better men, better 
trained, and in the business on a 
career basis, is essential. Building 
friends, reputation and prestige has 


rewards that are undoubted. There- 
fore, I say, when we forget the 
money urge, when we stop thinking 
about making a living, and God for- 
bid that only making a living is 
the goal of any man in our busi- 
ness; when we focus our minds and 
our talents on the job of making 
of our business a profession of great 
service to all society; when we start 
making our life a career and our 
customers clients, and our clients 
our friends, then and then only, will 
we have a business of which we 
can all be proud, with a future lack- 
ing any tinge of fear. 


WOMEN .. . $3 BILLION 
A YEAR 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


insurance can help there, too. And 
if her income is large but uncer- 
tain, an annuity will give her a 
regularity of income securable by 
almost no other means. 


The Housewife 


The chances are that the-woman- 
of-the-house has some life insur- 
ance already; the chances are also 
that she hasn’t all she ought to have 


and wants to have. For consider 
just a few of the advantages that 
adequate life insurance on her life 
bring to her and to the family part- 
nership: 


It gives her some money of her 
own, when she really needs it. It 
constitutes an integral part of the 
family’s savings-and-accumulation 
program. It would help ease the 
economic shock of her own prema- 
ture death, and as a consequence 
her children would suffer less loss 
of educational advantages and less 
economic deprivations after she has 
gone away. (“It must somewhere 
be written, that the ‘virtues of the 
mothers shall, occasionally, be vis- 
ited on the children, as well as the 
sins of the fathers.’’) 


She has a reserve fund for emer- 
gencies, such as sicknesses or her 
husband’s unemployment, or to as- 
sist in the purchase of a home. If 
the family property is in her name, 
her death may throw the property 
into court, but life insurance will 
pay the probate and administration 
expenses, And if she lives, the ma- 
turity values of her own life insur- 
ance will supplement her husband’s 
insurance—or make eventual joint 
retirement just so much more pleas- 
ant financially. 
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Occidental Life 
Announces New Covers 


HREE new plans designed to 

bring low cost life and disabil- 

ity insurance to home buyers 
through the mortgage lending in- 
stitutions which hold their loans 
were announced recently by the 
Occidental Life of California. Two 
features that set the new Occidental 
“Home Security Plans” apart from 
existing insurance of this type, ac- 
cording to Occidental home office 
executives, are: 

(1) The use of group insurance 
or wholesale insurance provided 
through the lending institution to 
give its common borrowers a low 
cost coverage that will pay off the 
remaining mortgage debt at death, 
and 

(2) Inclusion of disability insur- 
ance, which provides monthly bene- 
fits to the borrower to pay his mort- 
gage installments while he is laid up 
from accidental injury or sickness. 

Evidence from its own files of the 
large numbers of persons, who die 
without provision for paying off 
their home mortgage indebtedness 
or who become delinquent in their 
monthly installments due to loss of 
income from accident or illness, 
prompted Occidental to design these 
broad new coverages, company exec- 
utives said. 

Occidental salesmen throughout the 
nation received details of the plans 
through six attractive three-color 
booklets which describe the cover- 
ages for the lending institution and 
explain how to install them. A 
survey book describing all three 
plans are being mailed to some 5,000 
mortgage lending institutions in the 
33 states where Occidental operates. 

“The Mortgage Cancellation Plan” 
provides group insurance protection 
for the full amount of the unpaid 
mortgage up to $10,000 and for pay- 
ment of the full monthly mortgage 
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installment to age 65 or prior pay- 
off during disability incurred be- 
fore age 60. Installed through the 
lending institution, this coverage 
may be extended to all or agpor- 
tion of the borrowers, The plaf pro- 
vides liberal non-medical and group 
underwriting rules. Premiums may 
be paid by the lender, the borrower, 
or shared. Where the borrower 
contributes to the plan, he adds the 
small monthly premium to his regu- 
lar mortgage repayment installment 
and remits to the lender who remits 
to the company. The same benefits 
are provided through wholesale in- 
surance in most states which will 
not approve the use of group insur- 
ance on the common borrowers of 
a lending institution. 

“The Optional Mortgage Redemp- 
tion Plan” uses ordinary life insur- 
ance in combination with accident 
and sickness to provide these bene- 
fits: 

Repayment of the mortgage debt 
balance at the borrower’s death, ac- 
cording to a schedule in the policy 
that reduces as his balance is paid 
off, plus 

A monthly income of selected 
amount to the widow for a limited 
period (usually two years) after the 
borrower’s death, plus 

Monthly disability income to the 
borrower when incapacitated by 
sickness or injury in an amount 
equal to or greater than his monthly 
mortgage repayment schedule. 

The disability payments under this 
plan extend for life during continu- 
ance of disability, with no house 
confinement required the first year. 
Premiums are paid monthly to the 
lending institution, included with 
the monthly mortgage repayment. 
This plan may be installed where 
as few as five (5) mortgage bor- 
rowers want the coverage, or it may 
be bought individually from the 
company by the borrower where the 
lender does not install the plan. 


This plan is a refinement of earlier 
Occidental coverages and a num- 
ber of cases are already in force in 
cities throughout the country. 

“The Critical Period Plan” pro- 
vides limited coverage on a group 
basis in cases where minimum pre- 
miums are sought. Under this plan, 
the insurance company continues to 
make the monthly installment repay- 
ments for a selected period after the 
borrower’s death. Premiums may 
be paid by the borrower or lender 
or shared, 


Prudential Issues 
New Underwriting Rules 


The Prudential announces that the 
premium waiver disability provision 
will hereafter be included in all 
policies issued at standard rates 
without limit. Outstanding policies 
issued at standard rates without this 
benefit, because the total amount of 
insurance exceeded $100,000, may be 
submitted with form Ord 376A, re- 
questing inclusion of the current 
provision. If approved by the 
proper ordinary policy division, the 
benefit will be included at no extra 
charge. For policies dated after 
April 16, 1947, only the face of form 
Ord 376A need be completed, if re- 
ceived at the home office on or be- 
fore July 16, 1947. Since coverage 
ceases at age 60, requests should 
be made for inclusion of this bene- 
fit where the insured is age 60 or 
older. 

The company also announces that 
effective immediately policies is- 
sued with an extra premium for 
any aviation activity will include 
the premium waiver disability pro- 
vision. Outstanding policies issued 
with an aviation extra premium 
and without this benefit may be 
submitted with form Ord 376A re- 
questing inclusion of the current 
provision. If approved by the 
proper Ordinary Po-icy Division the 
benefit will be included at no extra 
charge. For policies dated after 
April 16, 1947 only the face of form 
Ord 376A need be completed, if re- 
ceived at the home office on or be- 
fore July 16, 1947. 

A revised aviation clause will be 
used in new issues which places no 
restrictions on the disability pro- 
visions, Outstanding policies is- 
sued with the old type aviation 
clause will be considered for sub- 
stitution of the new clause upon ap- 
plication to the proper ordinary 
policy division accompanied by a 
statement from the insured that he 
is not disabled as a result of past 
aviation activities. It will not be 
necessary to send in the policy with 
such applications. 
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AETNA LIFE 
To continue 1946 dividend scale into 1947. 
Dec., 1946, Pg. 61. Amnounces new rates. 
May, 1947, Pa. 64. Now on C. S. O. 22% 
basis. June, 1947, . 

AMERICAN HOME 
New type —— policy issued. Mar., 
1947, Pg 

AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
Adopts 3 per cent interest basis. May, 
1946, Pg. 6l. 

ATLANTA COMPANY 
Adds new term policy. June, 

ATLANTIC LIFE 
Makes a general increase in premium rates. 
May, 1946, Pg. 61. Adopts a new aviation 
program. Dec., 1946, Pg. 

BANKERS LIFE, iOWA 
Will keep dividend scale. Feb., 
64 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
New juvenile program outlined. June, 1946. 
Pg. 62. Adopts family hospital policy. April, 
1947, Pg. 62. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Continues to use throughout 1946 the dividend 
scale originally adopted April |, 1942. April, 
1946, Pg. 60. Revises annuity rates. March, 
1946, Pg. 63. 

BOSTON MUTUAL 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. Dec., 
1945, po ek 44. Pay same dividends. Feb., 
1947, 64. 

BUSINESS. MEN'S ASSURANCE 
Aviation premiums reduced; double _in- 
demnity limits increased. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Cancels war risk rider. April, 1947, 


Pg. 62. 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Dividend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

CANADA LIFE 
Issues a new Family Income Rider. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Adopts new dividend basis. 
July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 

CENTRAL LIFE, OWA 
Settlement options changed and rates re- 
vised. Jan., 1946, Pg. 62. 

COLONIAL LIFE 


Now issues whole life policy, Nov., 1946, 


g. $l. 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 

To write life insurance on groups with a 

minimum of 25 employes. Dec., 1946, Pg. 6l. 
COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 

—— dividend scale for 1946. Nov., 1945, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Adopts ‘‘Executive’ policy. May, «1946, 
Pg. 60. Industrial policies placed on new 
basis. Dec., 1946, Pg. 62. 
CONFEDERATION LIFE 


Adopts new dividend scale. 
Pg. 63. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
New schedule of rates and limits for avia- 
tion coverage adopted. September, 1946. 
Pg. 93. Retains dividend scale. Feb., 1947, 
Pg. 64. Recent changes. April, 1946, Pg. 61. 
+3 ation cover liberalized. May, 1947, Pg. 
62. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Takes action on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 
1946, Pg. 62. Revises regulations. April, 
1947, Pg. 6l. 

CROWN LIFE, TORONTO 
Continues 1945 dividend scale into 1946. 
March, 1946, Pg. 62. 

FARMERS LIFE 
Now on C.S.O. table. Feb., 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Current dividend scales illustrated, Feb., 
1946, Pg. 62. Issues new aviation rules, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Makes changes in settlement options. May, 
1946, Pg. 60. Accident and health policies 


1947, Pg. 62. 


March, 1946, 


1947, Pg. 64. 


become participating. July, 1946. Pg. 6l. 
GREAT LAKES 
New retirement income plan. April, 1947, 


Pg 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
vidend scale same for 1947. Feb., 1947, 
= 64, 
SIRARD LIFE 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. March, 


1946, Pg. 62. Increases some non-par rates, 
Nov., 1946, Pg. 61. Publishes new rate book. 
Mar.. 1947, Pg. 64. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 
Adopts a new mortgage term 


Policy. 
August, 1946. Pg. 62 








— 


1947, Pg. 


INDEX TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Now B C. S. O. 22% basis, Nov., 1946, 
g. 6l. 
GUARDIAN LIFE 
Announces a juvenile program for lives 
lower than age 10. May, 1946, Pg. 41. 
GULF LIFE 
Rates and values placed on American Men's 
(ultimate) table of mortality and 3 per cent 
interest. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 
HOME BENEFICIAL LIFE 
Adopts the American Experience Table and 
3% interest. July, 1946. Pg. 60. 
HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for first quarter 
of 1946, Dec., 1945, Pg. 44. War and aviation 
restrictions generally removed. Sept., 1945, 
Pg. 68. Sets minimum policy amount of 
$2,000. March, 1946, Pg. 62. Dividends 
same for first quarter. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
HOME SECURITY LIFE, N. C 
Issues ong risk whole life policy. June, 
1947, Pg 
ILLINOIS *BANKERS 
New rates. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Forms, rates and values changed. Feb., 1946, 


Pq. 62. 

JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
Adopts new group plan. August, 1946. Pg. 
61. New birthday juvenile endowments be- 
ing issued. August, 1946, Pg. 57. Group 
medical expense forms adopted. Septem- 
ber, 1946, Pg. 92. New mortgage redemp- 
tion policy. Feb., 1947, Pg. 62. Adopts 
new dividend scale. March, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Accepts service men at standard. April, 
1947, Pg. 62. 

LAMAR LIFE 
Increases rates on higher premium forms. 
Feb., 1947, Pg. 64. 

LIBERTY NATIONAL 
Revises rates for weekly premium policies. 
May, 1947, Pg. 64. 

LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Removes war restrictions and refunds war 
premiums. March, 1946, Pg. 62. 

MANHATTAN LIFE 
Issues new juvenile plan. August, 1946, Pg. 
61. Underwriting liberalized. Jan., 1947, 
Pg. 64. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
fanountes 1947 dividend plans. 


g. 62. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Revises dividend scale effective June |, 1946. 
May, 1946, Pg. 60. Retains schedule. Mar., 
1947, Pg. 64. 

MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
Now offer family income. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Broadens disability coverage. May, 1946, 
Pg. 60. Reduces dividends suena’ ‘on 3 
per cent policies. August, 1946, Pg. 57. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


Family income rider. May, 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 
Makes revisions in family income rider. March, 
1946, Pg. 60. Continues 1945 dividend scale 
into 1946. May, 1946, Pg. 60. Provisions of 
family income policy changed. July, 1946. 
Pg. 60. Juvenile 10-year endowment policy 
at age 9 adopted. Reaction to loan inter- 
est reduction. Jan., 1947, Pg. 62. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Age limits lowered to 5. Dec., 1945, Pg. 47. 
Dividend scale tor ‘946 set. Feb., 1946, Pg. 
60. Removes last wor restrictions. March, 
1946, Pg. 62. To issue 5-year term, Nov., 
1946, Pg. 61. Sets new insurance limits. 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 

MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Continues dividend scale into 1946. April, 
1946, Pg. 60 

NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
New basis rates. Feb., 

NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec.., 


Dec., 1946, 


1947, Pg. 62. 


1947, Pg. 64. 


1945, Pg. 47. Interest rates. Mar., 1947, 
Pg. 62. 1946 dividend scale continued. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
1947, Pg. 


Introduces new rate book. April, 
$4. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
May, 1947, Pg. 62. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1946 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1945, Pg. 46. Will maintain 
1941 dividend scale. Mar., 1947, Pg. 64. 
NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend history shown. Jan., 1946, Pg. 63. 
1946 dividend scale illustrated. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. New policy series. Jan., 1947, Pg. 


62. 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
To use same dividend scale for year May |, 
1946 to April 30, 1947. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE. LOS ANGELES 
Adds a new family group hospital indem- 
nity plan. May, 1946, Pg. 61. 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
Planned Economy Policy discussed. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 62. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
New aviation rules. May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1941 dividend scale into 1946. Jan., 
1946, Pg. 63. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
New family income rider adopted. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. Annual premium retirement 
annuity issued. July, 1946, Pg. 60. New 
series of juvenile policies edaated. July, 
1946, Pg. 60. New Plico preferred protec- 
tion plan. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Dividend scale in effect for first half of 1946 
continued for second half. July, 1946, Pg. 
61. Announces the adoption of new policy 
contracts. Dec., 1946, Pg. 
POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Issues endowment at 65. May, 1947, Pg. 64. 
PROTECTED HOME CIRCLE 
Adopts C. S. O. 242% table. June, 1947, 


g. 62. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 

Acts on War Clause. Feb., 1946, Pg. 63. 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 

ne 1945 dividend scale for 1946. Dec., 
PRUDENTIAL. INSURANCE CO. OF 

AMERICA 

Dividend schedule for 1946 described and 

illustrated. March, 1946, Pgs. 60 and 62. 

Lowers group minimum to 25 lives. April, 


1946, Pg. 60. New retirement annuity issued. 
Jan.. 1947, Pg. 64. Revise aviation rules. 
Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. aon group creditor 
plan. May, 1947, Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revises dividend scale for 1946. March, 1946, 
Pg. 63. Liberalizes sub-standard. June, 1947, 


Pg. 64. 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 


Eases wor restrictions. Jan., 1946, Pq. 60. 
Adds junior estate law. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 
Increases rates on group plan. June, 1947, 


p. 62. 

STANDARD LIFE, INDIANAPOLIS 
Discontinues acceptance of business written 
on the monthly rH quarterly premium basis. 
May, 1946, Pg. 6l. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
> on 1947 dividend scale. Dec., 1946 

62. Dividend scale. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 

SUN’ LIFE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
New family income rates adopted. June, 
1946, Pg. 62. r waapscgng dividend scale. 
Mar., 1947. Pg. 

TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Triple and double protection to age 6 
adopted. June, 1946, Pg. 60. Revises avia- 
tion rules. April, 1947, Pg. 62. Announces 
‘ower term rates. June, 1947, Pg. 62. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Adopts 2!\4% basis. June, 1947, Pg. 64. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 

Drops war risks restrictions. Oct,, 1946, P 

él. Puts options on 21% basis. Oct., 1945. 


Pg. 62. Continues same dividend scale for 

last half of 1946. June, 1946, Pg. 62. 
UNITED FIDELITY 

Recent changes. April taf Pg. 62. 
UNITED LIFE % ACCIDEN 

Issues new rate book. ad 1947, Pg. 64. 

Adopts new rider. April, 1947, Pg. 62: 

$2,000 minimum policy. April, 1947, Pg. 64. 
UNITED STATES LIFE 

Liberalizes A & H. June, 1947, Pg. 64. 
VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 

Premium rates revised. Jon.., 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 

Continues for 1946 practice of paying volun- 

tary additions to claims under weekly pre 

mium policies. April, 1946, Pg. 60. Paid 

up at 60 plan. Jan., 1947, Pg. 64. New 

policy. Mar., 1947, Pg. 62. 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL 

Non-medical program broadened. Jan., 1946, 

Ng o Home security policy. June, 1947, 

g. 62. 


1946, Pg. 63. 
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Northwestern National 
Increases Capital 


The board of directors of the 
Northwestern National Life has 
voted to increase the par value of 
the company’s capital stock from 
$7.50 to $10 a share, which increases 
its capitalization from $1,650,000 to 
$2,200,000. This was effected by 
transferring $550,000 from surplus 
of the stock department to capital 
account, thereby increasing the 
permanent cushion of safety for 
policyholders in both the mutual 
and stock departments in line with 
the company’s growth, according to 
O. J. Arnold, president. No increase 
in the amount of dividend per share 
of stock is contemplated at this time 
regardless of the increase in par 
value, Mr. Arnold said. 


Connecticut General Life 
Adopts New Term Rates 


The Connecticut General Life has 
announced a reduction in the rates 
for five and ten year guaranteed 
cost term insurance. In making this 
announcement to the company’s 
agency force, F. Hobert Haviland, 
vice-president, said, “This reduction 
is part of a comprehensive revision 
of policy forms, rates and values 
now being developed by the com- 
pany. No general announcement 
regarding our overall program can 
































be made at this time, but we can 
make the reduced term insurance 
rates available currently.” 


5 and 10 Year Term Insurance 
Guaranteed Cost 
Annual Premiums, $1,000 
Effective July 1, 1947 


Below are shown the annual 
premiums for 5 and 10 year term 
insurance. The rates for both men 
and women are given for the life 
insurance benefit only as well as 
with waiver of premium in the 
event of disability. The extra 
premium for double indemnity 
which is applicable to both 5 and 
10 year term contracts is also shown. 

If desired, the premium may be 
paid in semi-annual, quarterly or 
monthly instalments; the semi- 
annual being 51 per cent, the quar- 
terly 26 per cent and the monthly 
83%4 per cent of the annual premium. 

The 5 year term contract is con- 
vertible as of original or present 
date at any time within five years, 
provided the insured is not then in 
receipt of total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits, to any plan of life 
or endowment insurance regularly 
issued by the company. No con- 
version as of present date will be 
made after the insured’s insuring 
age exceeds sixty. The 10 year term 
contract is convertible under the 
same conditions within seven years 
from the date of issue. 
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Further information concerning 
conversions, including the method 
for calculating the charges or al- 
lowances to be made upon con- 
version may be found in Booklets 
No. 50, 55-RG and 56-RG contained 
in the current Agent’s Manual. 








Di. 

Term5 Term10 Extra 
Life Life for 

Age Ins. Ins. 5, 10 yr. 
Only Only Plans 
eae $5.99". » $6.08 = $1.25 
Sy ehbedems » 6.01 6.13 1.25 
eee 6.05 6.17 1.25 
Fees 6.09 6.22 1.25 
ae 6.14 6.26 1.25 
a sevxvagus 6.20 © 6.31 1.25 
6.26 6.35 1.25 
6.31 6.41 1.25 
6.36 6.46 1.25 
6.40 6.52 1.25 
6.44 ' 6.58 1.25 
6.48 6.65 1.25 
6.53 6.73 1.25 
ae stdxeedas 6.58 6.83 1.25 
ee 6.65 6.96 1.25 
ae esnadaces 6.74 7.Al 1.25 
31 6.84 7.28 1.25 
32 6.97 7.48 1.25 
as . 7.13 7.71 1.25 
a 7.31 7.98 1.25 
35 7.52 8.29 1.25 
3. 7.77 8.65 1.25 
a ‘wseeseoe 8.06 9.05 1.25 
Be a0es deewe 8.39 9.50 1.25 
i sk akewns 8.76 10.00 1.25 
a stsveaadces 9.18 10.57 1.50 
oe  Sidudove 9.65 11.20 1.50 
Oe vesacuces 10.18 11.91 1.50 
TP -exscvcsas 10.77 12.69 1.50 
eae 11.44 13.57 1.50 
Pree 12.18 14.53 1.50 
a tena 13.00 15.59 1.50 
ae wen ebwene 13.92 16.76 1.50 
ee 14.93 18.03 1.50 
Oe weveevses 16.06 19.42 1.50 
50 17.30 20.93 1.75 
Wie dats orale. 18.65 22.58 1.75 
——Fe ee 20.13 24.37 1.75 
Sa 21.72 26.31 1.75 
Serres 23.45 _ 28.42 1.75 
TP. .x0vtedes 25.33 30.71 2.00 
Sea 27.36 Term 2.00 
Dt, esteseer 29.56 10 Not 2.00 
Oe. ceeudkens 31.97 issued at 2.00 
Sere 34.59 Ages 56 2.00 
MU icing 37.45 and Over 2.00 


Canada Life—Dividends 
On July 1947 Scale 

The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany has continued the scale of basic 
annual dividends adopted July 1, 
1946, for the dividend year com- 
mencing July 1, 1947. The principle 
of annual extra dividends has been 
continued and, as anticipated last 
year, the amount of the extra divi- 
dend is at a different rate than for 
the previous year. 

The rate of interest allowed on 
cash dividends left to accumulate 
and also on the proceeds of partici- 
pating ordinary policies left with the 
company will be 3 per cent or the 
guaranteed rate if this is higher. 


Phoenix Mutual Retains 
Dividend Scale 


The Phoenix Mutual has an- 
nounced that for the last six months 
of 1947 (the first half of the dividend 
year which begins on July 1) it is 
continuing to pay dividends on the 
same scale as before. The 3.5 per 
cent interest rate is also being con- 
tinued for dividend accumulations 
and settlement option funds. 
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Community Property 

The term “Community Property” has been given a 
great deal of prominence lately. Most of it is in con- 
nection with income taxes. However, the rules of 
community property apply to life insurance as well. 
The question came up recently in the case of Easter- 
ling vs. Lamkin (Louisiana Supreme Court, May 26, 
1947). 


The insured owned four life policies with provisions 
for disability benefits. The policies originally named 
his executors, administrators or assigns as beneficiaries. 
After the issuance of the policies the insured married 
and his wife was designated as beneficiary. The in- 
sured was physically disabled during his lifetime, but 
for some reason the benefits were not paid before his 
death. His widow was appointed administratrix of 
his estate. A brother and sister were his only other 
living heirs. Both the widow and the brother and 
sister sought to recover the amount due as benefits. 
The company made a compromise settlement and paid 
the widow, individually and as administratrix, the sum 
of $12,000 in settlement. The brother and sister claimed 
one-half of the sum so paid in settlement. The basis 
of their claim was that “two of the policies on which 
the $6,000 disability benefits accrued during the life- 
time of the insured, having been taken out before he 
was married, were the property of his separate estate 
and that, although the widow was made beneficiary 
of the life insurance, she was not the beneficiary of 
the disability benefits.” 


The contention of the brother and sister was not up- 
held. The trial court had decided in favor of the 
widow and.the Supreme Court affirmed the verdict. 
The latter court concluded that the sum in dispute was 
a community asset and that the widow was entitled 
to one-half of it as “surviving partner in community” 
and was entitled to the other half “by inheritance” 
under Article 915 of the Louisiana Civil Code (which 
Outlines the persons entitled to inherit). 


Waiver of Military Service Clause 


Does the knowledge of the company’s agent that the 
insured was in military service constitute a waiver of 
the military service clause? The Illinois Appellate 
Court, Fourth District decided that such knowledge 
was a waiver. (James et al vs. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, June 2, 1947) 

The insured, in army service in Belgium, was killed 
in a motor vehicle collision while on a military pass. 





In addition to the policy there was a supplementary 
contract providing for additional benefits but contain- 
ing a clause limiting liability if death occurred in 
military service. The company refused to pay the 
additional benefits in view of this clause. 

The court held that, since the company’s agent con- 
tinued to collect premiums due on the policy and sup- 
plementary contract with full knowledge that the in- 
sured was in military service, it waived the provisions 
of the supplementary contract. The judgment for the 
company was reversed and judgment entered for the 
beneficiary. 


Conflict of Law 


Although our law generally is based on the English 
law, we have forty-eight separate sovereignties, each 
of which has its own laws. In many instances, the 
laws of one state conflict with the laws of another 
state. This is particularly true in divorce cases. It is 
not, of course, limited to divorce cases and the United 
States Supreme Court was recently called upon to 
unravel a “conflict of law” question involving life in- 
surance. (Order of United Commercial Travelers of 
America vs. Wolfe, June 9, 1947) 

The plaintiff was the beneficiary on a certificate of 
life insurance issued by the defendant, a fraternal 
benefit society. The latter was incorporated in Ohio. 
The beneficiary was a citizen of South Dakota. The 
action was commenced in the South Dakota court. The 
certificate of insurance provided that an action had to 
be commenced within six months after the claim was 
disallowed. This provision was valid under the laws 
of Ohio. Under the laws of South Dakota, however, 
the beneficiary had six years in which to commence an 
action. The beneficiary commenced the action in the 
South Dakota court more than six months after the 
claim was disallowed but within the six-year statute 
of limitations applicable in South Dakota. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota held that States 
of the forum (South Dakota) were free to apply the 
rules of the forum in determining issues, and rendered 
judgment for the beneficiary. 

The United States Supreme Court reversed the South 
Dakota Supreme Court concluding that the law of the 
state of incorporation of a benefit society was the law 
that should control the validity of the terms of mem- 
bership in that corporation. The weight of the public 
policy behind the law of South Dakota, which sought 
to avoid certain provisions of ordinary contracts did 
not equal that which made necessary the recognition 
of the same terms of membership for members of fra- 
ternal benefit societies, wherever their beneficiaries 
might be. Therefore, effect was given the six months 
limit prescribed by the society and authorized by the 
State of Ohio. 


“If a State gives some faith and credit to the public 
acts of another State by permitting its own citizens to 
become members of, and benefit from, fraternal benefit 
societies, then it must give full faith and credit to those 
public acts and must recognize the burdens and limi- 
tations which are inherent in such memberships.” 

While on the subject of “conflict of law” let us take 
a quick look at Jones v. The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany (and others) decided by the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court on April 16, 1947. The suit was to re- 
cover disability benefits upon policies issued to the 
plaintiff by the defendant companies. Recovery hinged 
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The case was 
tried in a South Carolina court and the companies 


upon the construction of the policies. 


sought to introduce the law of Massachusetts. The 


plaintiff was a resident of South Carolina, but the © 
policies had been issued while he was a resident of © 
The trial court refused to allow the | 


Massachusetts. 





companies to introduce evidence of the law of Massa- ¥ 


chusetts. The South Carolina Supreme Court over- 


ruled the trial court and ordered a new trial. 


in evidence. This was a question of the construction 
and interpretation of the policies and the law of the 
place where the contract was made governs such con- 
struction and interpretation. 


“Anniversary Date”’ of Policy 

Here we find that the insured applied for insurance 
on January 18, 1936, and the policy was delivered and 
the first premium paid on January 25,1936. The policy 
obligated the company to pay $5,000 and $10,000 “if 
the death of the insured shall occur while this policy 
is in full force before default in payment of any 
premium and before the tenth anniversary of this 
policy.” The insured died on January 24, 1946. The 
company refused to pay the full amount contending 
that the death of the insured occurred after the tenth 
date of the tenth anniversary of the policy. 

The application contained the following provision: 
“That no liability shall exist unless and until the 
policy * * * hereby applied for shall have been issued 
and delivered to me and the first premium paid there- 
on during my lifetime.” 

The policy also provided that “This policy is granted 
in consideration of the application herefor, * * * and 
the payment in advance of” the designated premium 
“in each year, during the continuance of this policy 
until the death of the Insured, the first year’s premium 
under this policy being for term insurance for one year 
and legal reserve, if any.” 

The court first looked to the definition of the word 
“anniversary” and found it to mean “the annual re- 
turn of the day of a past event” or “the same date 
each year.” It then concluded that this provision, con- 
sidered with the other provisions of the policy indi- 
cated that the parties intended ten years of insurance 
against loss of life. Since from the standpoint of the 
insured, the policy was ambiguous, it had to be inter- 
preted in the light most favorable to the insured. 
Therefore, the insured died within the period of pro- 
tection provided for in the policy and the beneficiary 
was entitled to the full amount in the policy. Hunter 
vs. Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
United States District Court, Western District of South 
Carolina, June 5, 1947. 
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